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T has long been the privilege of this 86 year old institu- 
tion to render official and private assistance at the 


Washington Cathedral. 


The fine tradition . . . the almost limitless scope of 
Joseph Gawler Sons’ superlative service, are things which 


mere monetary considerations cannot obtain. 


To correct, however, the unfortunate impression that our 
quality services are necessarily expensive, we list the price range 
of 1,000 consecutive adult funerals conducted by this firm. 


NUMBER OF 
RANGE SERVICES 
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Entirely New Series for 1936 Is Now Ready 





Water Color Sketch of Washington Cathedral Reproduced in Full Colors 


This is just one sample of twelve ar- 
tistic religious greeting cards created for 
friends of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation throughout the country. Another 
Cathedral subject is a beautifully em- 
bossed card in blue and white showing 
the upper panel in the Reredos behind 
the Altar in St. Mary’s Chapel. 


Seven of the cards are reproductions 
of Christmas art masterpieces — sug- 
gesting the deeper meaning of this anni- 
versary — that it is the birthday of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 


Will you help restore the Christmas 
anniversary to its rightful place in the 
hearts of men and women by the use of 
these greetings which go from home to 
home? And ask your friends to order 
them on approval? 


All those who wish to order a set of 
these real Christmas cards are invited 
to send a contribution of $1.00 or more 
as their interest in the work of Wash- 
ington Cathedral may dictate. The funds 
raised through this effort give employ- 
ment to many people and help maintain 
the Cathedral’s worship and work. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to order __. js 
sacred significance of Christmas. 
Enclosed please find $ 


set(s) of the Cathedral Christmas cards which reflect the 


in payment for the cards and as my offering towards 


the worship and work of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital as authorized by charter from Congress 


in 1893. 


Name 


Street Address 


City and State 
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Washington Cathedral and the 
~ Cause of Religion” 


INTRODUCTION 


66 OW Washington Cathedral can best advance the Cause of Religion in 
the United States” was the principal subject of discussion at a two-day 
conference of the members of the Washington Cathedral Council in 
December, 1935, the members having been provided in advance with a 

memorandum outlining some aspects of the subject. The discussion resulted in a 

profound conviction on the part of all present that moral and spiritual conditions 

in this country are so serious as to demand a religious awakening in which Wash- 
ington Cathedral, because of its organization and its location at the nation’s capital, 
is both qualified and obligated to take an important part. It was felt that many 
of our parish Churches, which must carry the burden of the regenerating work 
being done by the Forward Movement, would value the type of leadership and 
inspiration which the Cathedral at the nation’s capital should be able to provide. 

It was also the consensus of opinion that the question discussed was the most im- 

portant brought before the Cathedral in recent years, and that it was essential that 

it should be dealt with in a comprehensive way and with a mind concentrated on 
the thought of extending Christ’s Kingdom. As a result of this discussion many 
valuable suggestions were made, and a Committee of five was appointed to take 





*In view of the importance of this document, recently printed for private distribution, it seems wise 
to publish the report in full, with collateral illustrations, in this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE. Photo- 
graphs of the committee members who prepared it for the Cathedral Council will be found on the 
opposite page. The report is commended to the earnest attention of all members of the National 


Cathedral Association.—Editor’s Note. 
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these and the whole problem under consideration and report its findings. This 
Committee has given the matter very careful consideration both individually and 
collectively, and presents herewith its unanimous report as approved by the Council. 

The Council would call attention at the outset to the three major aspects of 
the Cathedral’s spiritual responsibility. 

The first is to the City of Washington, considered both as a large city of over 
half a million people with many religious needs and many social problems, and as 
the seat of the nation’s government. In this connection we think of the great 
Church being erected on Mount Saint Alban—whose Gloria in Excelsis Tower will 
guard the city on one side as the dome of the Capitol does on the other—as Wash- 
ington Cathedral, a witness for Christ in the nation’s capital. 

The second is to “the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America” whose Diocese of Washington has mange 6 the Cathedral * ‘as the 
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is builded. 


Foreword 
HE Cathedral in the nation’s capital occupies a position that is both 
strategic and commanding. The members of its Chapter and Council feel 
that they are trustees for the whole Church. Washington, as the federal 
center, is compelled of necessity to think and plan for the nation as a 


+ whole. Adhering loyally to the doctrine, discipline and worship of the Protestant 


| Episcopal Church the scope and purpose of the following plan contemplates a 
service commensurate with the new demands which this critical age lays upon the 
| Church. It may be that, under God, this Cathedral through the exercise of 
| Christian statesmanship may contribute largely to the closer knitting of the ties of 
: Christian fellowship, the fellowship that reverently recognizes in Jesus Christ the 
j fulfillment of the world’s highest hopes and expectations. 


Those to whom the grave responsibility is given of administering the concerns 
laf Washington Cathedral will, with humility and high consecration, endeavor to 
: make it worthy of its place and influence as a witness for Christ in the capital of 
; the nation. If the exigencies of the present hour call for more of comprehensive 
j Planning; if this Cathedral may, while remaining true to its ideals and polity, 
| effect a finer spirit of unity among Christian believers of every name; if it may 
| through the exercise of Christian courtesy and love set forward the high claims of 
: Christ’s Kingdom; then it must courageously set itself to this supreme task and 
iS it in consonance with the Will of Him to whose praise and glory alone it 


JAMES E. FREEMAN, 
Bishop of Washington. 
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Cathedral and chief Mission Church of the Diocese.” Here the lines have been 
fairly clearly laid down and only need developing — considering the possibility 
already suggested by leaders of the Church that the time may come when its head- 
quarters shall be in the capital of the nation. 


The third aspect is that of the relation of the Cathedral to the general cause 
of Christianity in America, and the part which its unique situation, equipment (both 
actual and potential) and organization best fit it to render. This was partly en- 
visioned by Bishop Satterlee, the statesmanlike organizer of the Cathedral project, 
in his emphasis—embodied in the Cathedral constitution—on “Church Unity” and 
on the importance of promoting “godly co-operation in the Church.” This aspect 
is in the minds of the public which commonly refers to the Cathedral as “The 
National Cathedral”—a popular designation which has no legal justification. 
Under the administration of Bishop Freeman, through the establishment of the 
Cathedral Council with members from different cities and from several com- 
munions, and in other ways, this breadth of view has been further developed. 


It is now necessary to think through clearly the right course to pursue amid 
the difficult but beckoning opportunities for still larger service which new condi- 
tions at the Cathedral, in the Church, and in the world have made possible. All 
three of the aspects outlined above will be borne in mind in this report, but the 
third—as the one least developed up to the present—will be specially emphasized. 


In this connection it must be borne in mind that a Cathedral is not a larger 
parish Church but a different type of institution designed for a special spiritual 
service, an instrument with possibilities of influencing for good the religious life 
of all parishes and of the whole nation. The difference between the two types of 
organization will be further developed below. (See II, 1.) Suffice it here to say 
that a parish Church is primarily a permanent spiritual home—a “household of 
faith”—providing regular religious ministrations to families living in its neighbor. 
hood; while a Cathedral, in addition to meeting the needs of visitors and tempo- 
rary residents, is a center for great services and missionary activities from which the 
Church at large should profit. The Cathedral’s constitution wisely states that 
“the work of the Cathedral is not to be that of a parish Church, because its 
sphere is above and beyond that of the parish. So far from interfering with 
parochial life it must be a help and inspiration to all the parishes of the Diocese.” 
With this in mind one of its special functions should be to help reach new-comers 
and relate them definitely to some parish Church, considering St. Alban’s Church 
on the Cathedral Close as the Church for permanent residents in its neighborhood 
who are not members of the Cathedral’s official family. 


With this brief introduction it is now possible to take up the major questions 
with which the report is concerned. 
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ST. ALBAN’S PARISH CHURCH AND LYCH GATE 


Built in 1857 before Mount Saint Alban was dreamed of as a Cathedral site, this parish church, 

the first free church in the Diocese of Washington, became the mother church of the Cathe- 

dral. It has increased steadily in membership, spiritual service and influence as the Cathedral 

undertaking has moved forward. History records that Joseph Nourse, original owner of this 

property, prayed constantly that a free church might some day be erected on Alban Hill. 

His prayer has been answered abundantly in the building of St. Alban’s parish church and 
the Washington Cathedral within close distance of each other. 
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I. THE AWAKENING OF RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 
It seems best to deal with this topic briefly under four heads: 


The world situation. 


(1) 


It is obvious to any one who has given consideration to conditions in the 
world today that the depression through which we have been passing is only 
partially economic and political in its causes, and that it is due in the final analy- 
sis primarily to the fact that our people, and the nations of the world generally, 
have not been true to Christian principles. If the ideal of the Christian religion 
had been lived up to there would have been no World War; nor would there have 
been the period of almost unbridled materialism which followed it; nor would 
there have been the acute depression which these and related factors produced. 
Similarly the signs of militarism, selfish nationalism and imperialism, which threat- 
en the very foundation of Christian civilization itself, could not exist if Christi- 
anity dominated the lives of men and of nations. As we face the fundamental 
evils of the world today we are convinced that they go back mainly to two causes 
—the lack of vital religious faith, and the divided condition of the Christian 


Church. 


(2) The vital need of religion. 


The necessity for an awakening of religion should require no argument. We 
are increasingly aware that our generation has largely failed in its task. Not only 
have we fallen lamentably short of making the most individually of our divine 
birthright, but the Kingdom of God, as far as realizable in this present world, 
seems in some ways even farther off than a quarter of a century ago. We shall 
continue to fail until we recognize God as the central factor in personal and 


corporate life. 


Neither science, nor legislation, nor organized philanthropy, nor ethical sys- 


tems, nor public education, nor art—important as they all are—are equal to the 
task, for they do not control the motives and wills of men, and are incapable of 
creating the personal and social conscience demanded. The world needs nothing 


short of conversion to God. 


The simple fact is that although materially our civilization has been extraor- 
dinarily successful so far as the production of wealth and the comforts of life 
for the majority are concerned, we are faced by abuses that are so related to the 
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PEACE CROSS AND THE CATHEDRAL LANDMARK 
Dedicated by President McKinley, the Peace Cross symbolizes the hallowing of the Cathedral site and 
commemorates the end of the Spanish-American War. The Landmark, to the left, is a bronze 
sundial given by Mrs. Julian James to celebrate the freeing of the Cathedral land from debt. 


springs of human conduct that a great spiritual power alone can remedy them. 
We have in mind such evils as intolerance, dishonesty, materialism, intemperance, 
prostitution, injustice, and war. These in the last analysis go back in every case 
to selfishness in one form or another. From evils such as these religion pure and 
undefiled can alone deliver us. 


Indeed the American system of democratic government which, according to 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court, marks ours as “a Christian Na- 
tion,” is likely to vanish unless its roots are nourished by a more convincing pres- 
entation and demonstration to youth of the essentials of Christian faith and life. 


Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world. It was because of this conviction 
that the Cathedral project was launched a half century ago, “to stand in the 


Capital of our country as a witness for Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today 
and for ever.” 


(3) The signs of a religious awakening. 


There are already evidences that in spite of the paganism which prevails in 
many influential circles a religious awakening is at hand. Some of these signs of 
a coming religious movement of deep significance are: 
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(a) The deepening spirit of Worship. This is a marked sign of our 
times. The demand on the part of an increasing number of people for rev- 
erence in the conduct of religious services; the improvement of church archi- 
tecture and church music; the influence of our Church Preparatory Schools; 
the increase of foreign travel, which has accustomed men and women to the 
beauty of worship in the great churches abroad; and the simple dignity of 
the Prayer Book services as found by travelers on shipboard, in many places 
on the Continent, and at many of our summer resorts, are among the signs 
and causes of this awakening. 


(b) The development of Retreats. Owing to the example set by the 
Roman Catholic Church—which now has organized laymen’s retreats in thirty- 
four of our States—and by the Church of England, the movement for Mis- 
sions, Quiet Days, and Retreats has been growing in significance and is begin- 
ning to make a wide appeal. This has great possibilities for the development 
of the spiritual life. 


(c) The National Preaching Mission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, for which large plans are being made, with internationally known 
preachers, and which is to take place in representative American and Canadian 
cities during the coming autumn, is highly significant. 


(d) Spiritual Movements in different parts of the world which are 
stimulating a more vital interest in personal religion and its application to 
the problems of our time. We have in mind such evidences of new life as 
are indicated by the Kingdom of God Movement under Kagawa in Japan, of 
which the interest in Christian cooperatives is one feature; the Harijan Move- 
ment in India stimulated by Ambedkar, which is likely to bring tens of 
thousands of Indian outcasts from Hinduism to Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism; the Barthian Movement originating in Germany, which has many 
followers in other countries, and stands primarily, in opposition to humanism, 
for emphasis on the supremacy of God, his revelation through Jesus Christ, 
and the need of personal regeneration; and the Oxford Groups which have 
done much, especially in England, South Africa and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to awaken the sense of personal consecration on the part of many 
Church members. 


(e) The forthcoming International Christian Conferences on Life and 
Work and Faith and Order in 1937, and the World Conference of the 
International Missionary Council in 1938—all uniting Christians of various 
communions in a determination to make the Church of Christ of larger effect 
—should be important milestones in Christian progress. 
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These and similar efforts open large opportunities for Washington Cathedral, 
and correspondingly increase our responsibility to make the fullest possible use 


of them. 


(4) The objectives of a religious awakening. 


The following are among the objectives to be borne in mind as we try to 


strengthen the forces which are working for a reawakening of religion. 


(a) Deepening personal faith. We have been passing through a period of 
adjustment which has made difficulties for personal religious faith, and much as 
we believe in the application of religion to social problems, it is clear that we must 
begin here. It is now essential that religion should be presented to the people of 
this country, and especially to its thoughtful youth, in a way that will appeal to 
all elements of personality—the mind, the heart and the will. Probably the major 
danger to faith today is indifference rather than antagonism. Clear-cut and out- 
spoken opposition is easier to meet than the attitude towards religion which merely 
leaves it out of account as apparently unessential. To deal with this problem of 
religious indifference in a wise way is a matter of great difficulty and of vital 
concern, for as President Coolidge has said, “The strength of a nation is the 
strength of its religious convictions”; or, as President Wilson put it, “Our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it is redeemed spiritually. It can be saved 
only by being permeated with the spirit of Christ and being made free and happy 
by the practices which spring out of that spirit.” 


(b) Strengthening the family. The fact that about one out of six marriages 
in this country today results in divorce is evidence that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong in our homes, which in the final analysis are the centers of great- 
est influence. This “something wrong” is, we believe, the lack of those strong 
Christian convictions which would lead to the strict observance of the obligations 
of marriage, with divorce in only the most extreme cases. The restoration of the 
integrity of family life in America—a specially difficult matter under the condi- 
tions of life for the majority in our urban communities—depends primarily on a 
reawakening of strong religious convictions. This is basic in any plan for the 
regeneration of the individual and society. 


(c) Stimulating Christian social adjustments. The necessary adjustments 
in the social order to make it conform to the standards of Christ are manifold. 
A few examples will suffice. 
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Take crime for instance. The crime wave has attained such proportions in 
the United States in recent years as to alarm all good citizens. As nineteen years 
of age represents the peak for criminals, it is mainly a problem of youth—which 
means a problem of the home, the school, and the Church. We must therefore 
devote more attention to the prevention of crime, and in the field of prevention 


religion must play an important part. 


Similarly there is no more difficult and complicated question than that of 
race relations, particularly the relationship between the white and Negro groups, 
between Jews and Christians, and between Occidentals and Orientals. Most 
of the leaders in various fields of race relations are convinced that it is only 
through the application of Christ’s law of love that the prejudices of race can be 


overcome and minorities adequately protected. 


Industrial relations offer a further example. It is recognized that what is now 


generally spoken of as the industrial problem is most complicated, and that some 


plan involving a larger degree of cooperation is essential. It is clear that there 


are limits to what can be effected by legislation, that a better spirit must be 
created on both sides, and that the most important factor in solving the problem 
will be an enlightened public opinion. To make this effective it is essential that 
the idea of brotherhood as taught and exemplified by Christ be accepted by em- 
ployer and employee alike. It is only as the Church applies itself to recapture 
both the leaders of industry and the leaders of labor by Christian faith and ideal- 
ism, that there is any hope of a permanent solution of this complicated problem on 


which depends the whole question of social security and unemployment. 


The same is true of international relations. In many ways this is the most 
acute problem facing the world, as in it is involved the issue of peace or war. 
The League of Nations, the World Court, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, are all of 
importance, but alone they cannot accomplish their purpose. An enlightened 
Christian conscience and a will to live at peace with the world are essential. 
Nothing would do so much to inspire the peace cause as to have it undergirded 
more effectively and more intelligently by a social conscience inspired by the 


organized forces of Christianity. 


There are many other questions before a troubled world today which require 
for their solution an awakening of true religion. But sufficient has been said to 
show some of the major objectives, and to indicate how the elimination of social 
abuses and the improvement of all social relationships would result if men, living 
close to Christ, would observe His summary of the law. 
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(5) The responsibility of the Church. 


As we face these complicated problems of personal faith, family life and 
social adjustment, the responsibility of the Church seems clear. It is the Divine 
instrument for overcoming all forms of evil in the world and for bringing in the 
Kingdom of God—the rule of Christ in the life of the individual and society. 
Its responsibility and opportunity can not be exaggerated. It is a lamentable fact 
that today in most Protestant city parishes regular church attendance is not the 
habit of a majority of those who “profess and call themselves Christians,” as least 
among the younger generation. The Church has failed to win them because of 
its failure to preach Christ effectively. It must become Christ’s Church militant 
proclaiming Christianity with wider vision and greater majesty. It must have a 


deeper and larger sense of its mission, and must fulfill it more completely in the 


spirit of Christ. 


We must'help make our generation realize fully that “man cannot live 
by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God”; 
and that for the majority of people spirituality is largely dependent upon church 
loyalty. 


MASSIVE ARCHITECTURE GIVES AN UNFORGETTABLE IMPRESSION OF ENDURANCE 
Photographic study of the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea at the very heart of Washington Cathedral 
fabric. The great circular piers will support the Gloria in Excelsis Tower. 
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II. THE PLACE OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL IN THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE UNITED STATES 





There are several reasons which give Washington Cathedral a special oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for ministry to the Church and nation as a whole. It is 
a structure of rare beauty, unique in location, charter, and comprehensiveness of 
plan, with an unparalleled opportunity, if it has the vision, the means, and the 
men to make the most of it. 


(1) 


ture the American mind. Thoughtful people see in it not only the corrective for 


































It is a Cathedral. The idea of a Cathedral has recently begun to cap- 


a narrow parochialism, but also the possibility of a spiritual power-house of un- 
usual significance, and a recruiting station for men and women who may be 
reached and then related to some parish as their spiritual home. It is realized that 
a Cathedral is broader in scope and in some ways more significant than any parish 
Church can be, and that historically and actually a Cathedral is a fitting institu- 
tion to take a leading part in a great spiritual movement. From a Cathedral as 
the Bishop’s seat developed many of the most impressive movements of evangeli- : 
zation in Northern Europe. It is our hope that Washington Cathedral may i 
ultimately come to mean to the United States what Canterbury has meant to ; 
England, and Santa Sophia to the old Eastern Empire, a center for a nation’s 


religious faith and aspirations, helping to lead it in each generation to a deeper 
consecration. 
(2) It is at the nation’s capital. Increasingly the people of the United 
States are looking to Washington for leadership. Anyone who contrasts the front 
page or the editorial page of the typical American newspaper in any city today 4 
with that of a generation ago must be impressed by the fact that the center of the ; 
nation’s thought in many fields has been shifted to the nation’s capital. Wash- ; 
ington is now the headquarters in America for several hundred national organiza- 4 


tions, such as the United States Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation 
of Labor, the National Academy of Science, the National Education Association, 
the American Red Cross, the American Federation of Arts, the National Geographic 
Society, the American Forestry Association, and others. New York alone com- 
pares with it in importance in this respect. Likewise the development of univer- 
sities, museums and libraries, and the growing attractiveness of Washington as a 
place of residence, have greatly increased the prestige of the city. The fact that 
Washington is neither north nor south and that it is the capital of a great nation 
gives it more than any other single place the confidence of different groups. The 
nation will listen to Washington as to no other place. Furthermore it is not 
only the headquarters of our government but also of the diplomatic representatives 
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WASHINGTON HAS BECOME THE CENTER OF THE NATION’S THOUGHT IN MANY FIELDS 
As illustrated by the newly completed home of the National Geographic Society on Sixteenth Street. 


from abroad. The views of the United States which they transmit to their na- 
tions are mainly a reflection of what they see and hear at the capital. So, too, the 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who come to Washington annually and whose 
number is constantly increasing, take home impressions of American ideals which 
carry great weight in their respective communities. Of these no group is more 
significant than that of the thousands of high school children from the States east 
of the Mississippi who make their annual pilgrimage to the capital. Few things 
impress them more than the Cathedral where they are always interested to find 
their state flags in the Union of States plan of the Choir. They frequently say 
that a visit to the Cathedral under the guidance of our Pilgrim Aides has given 
them a new conception of the dignity, beauty and inspiration of public worship. 


(3) It is a national center for great services and meetings in the interest of 
religion. As is well known, L’Enfant’s plan for the capital, made at Washington’s 
request, provided for “a church for national purposes such as public prayer and 
thanksgiving.” It did not prove possible to carry out this part of the plan, but 
Washington Cathedral has been trying, as far as possible under the changed con- 
dition of democratic life, to meet the need. Although officially called Washington 
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PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPH OF THE OPENING SERVICE OF THE 49TH GENERAL CONVENTIUN 
ADDRESSING AN HISTORIC ASSEMBLAGE OF CLERGY AND LAITY AT THE 


Cathedral, or The Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, it has come to be thought 
of by the public as The National Cathedral. If the President of the United 
States wishes to give thanks on the anniversary of his inauguration; if a group of 
citizens plans an important commemoration; if a national society wishes a service 
of consecration in connection with its convention in Washington; if the patriotic 
organizations of the capital unite for the Massing of the Colors; it is to the 
Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban that they naturally turn. On great anniver- 
saries such as Armistice Day, Washington’s Birthday, the Fourth of July and 
similar occasions, distinguished voices in national and international life are heard 
in the Cathedral’s pulpit, and notable meetings in the interest of world peace, in- 
dustrial adjustment, the social aspects of Christianity, and the cause of missions 
are held. Many of these in recent years have attracted audiences of over ten 
thousand people in the open-air amphitheatre. The speakers and worshipers since 
the laying of the corner-stone by President Roosevelt in 1907 have included all 
the presidents of the United States, the ambassadors of Great Britain, France, and 
other countries, the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, all the presiding 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, and outstanding 
preachers of the larger Protestant communions. The mere fact that a great service 
with a strong speaker is planned at the Cathedral attracts a large congregation. 


(4) It has a broad, independent and adaptable form of organization. The 
charter of the Cathedral coming from the United States Congress gives it a degree 
of independence which no parish Church or purely Diocesan Cathedral can secure. 
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UF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
OPEN-AIR AMPHITHEATRE, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, OCTOBER 10, 1928 


It is so broad that the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia decided in a 
recent case involving the validity of a certain bequest that it is not “a sectarian 
institution.” There is not even in the charter any specific restriction as to the 
choice of trustees other than the Bishop. The Board of Trustees, or Chapter, is 
self-perpetuating and is not subject to the control of any outside organization. 
Although forming “the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation of the District 
of Columbia” and having the Bishop of the Diocese as its Chairman, the charter 
gives the trustees the largest powers, namely, “to establish and maintain within 
the District of Columbia a Cathedral and institutions of learning for the promo- 
tion of religion and education and charity.” This Congressional charter provides 
the trustees with an instrument of extraordinary breadth and independence. In view 
of its corporate name, its founders and tradition, and the specific provisions of its 
constitution, it must be and continue loyal to the “doctrine, discipline and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church” whose Book of Common Prayer provides the 
norm of its services, but its definite policy as expressed in the constitution is to 
“be a House of Prayer for all people, for ever free and open, welcoming all who 
enter its doors to hear the glad tidings of the Kingdom of Heaven, and to worship 
God in spirit and in truth.” The Bishop and Chapter “are charged with the re- 
sponsibility, first, of maintaining for the time to come, in the spirit of the Anglican 
Basis for Unity, this ideal of the Cathedral of Washington, so that its work may 
be paramount and progressive; and, secondly, of securing that Godly cooperation 
in the Church, which is set forth by St. Paul in the twelfth and thirteenth Chap- 
ters of the First Epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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In keeping with this liberal spirit the constitution provides that the Chapter 
of fifteen members shall include when practicable seven clergymen and seven lay 
members who “shall be well esteemed communicants of the Church,” and further- 
more that the Cathedral Council shall be made up of the Chapter and “fifteen 
other fit persons”—this latter group having no denominational restriction and in- 
cluding today members from the Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist and Meth- 
odist Churches. Similarly there is no denominational restriction for Cathedral 
Fellows who, according to the constitution, are expected “to lecture at least once 
a year, if so requested in writing by the Bishop.”* It will be seen then that the 
Cathedral as at present constituted has a remarkable degree of independence of 
outside control, and a broad organization, while a reasonable degree of flexibility 
is provided by the provision that changes in the constitution “by addition, omission 
or alteration” can be brought about at any time on three months’ notice “upon the 
concurrent vote of two-thirds of the members of the Chapter and the written 
consent of the Bishop.” These provisions substantiate the statement of a leading 
Presbyterian divine that the Cathedral’s organization shows a “Catholic spirit and 
forward looking policy”—features which are also marked in the Cathedral’s actual 
administration. Members of all communions are made to feel at home within 
its walls. Such different bodies as the Huguenots, the Congregationalists, and 
the Greek Orthodox Churches have all been invited on certain recent occasions 
to hold their own services on the Cathedral Close, and preachers of all the represen- 
tative Protestant Evangelical Communions are heard from its pulpit and take 
occasional part in its services. 


(5) It has a unique institution in the College of Preachers. No feature of 
Washington Cathedral’s plan has gained so much favorable attention throughout 
the English-speaking world as the College of Preachers. This beautiful building 
with ample accommodations for over a score of students in residence, and with 
an endowment of a million dollars, has been used up to the present mainly for 
highly significant and worthwhile conferences of clergymen, partly designed for 
intellectual stimulus and partly for spiritual refreshment, the improvement of 


*At the meeting in April, 1936, of the Cathedral Council, which includes the Bishop, the members of 
the Chapter and an equal number of non-Chapter members, the following resolution looking to the asso- 
ciation with the Cathedral Staff of a small group of non-Episcopal clergymen was adopted without dis- 
senting vote, after due and weighty consideration by a Council Committee, 

RESOLVED: That the Council approve in principle and recommend to the Chapter that con- 
stitutional provision be made for “not to exceed three Honorary Canons, to be nominated by the 
Bishop to the Chapter and chosen from persons active in advancing the cause of Christian unity and 
sympathetic with the Cathedral’s ideals—their principal duty, as in the case of the Honorary Fellows 
referred to in the constitution, to be as occasional preachers.” 

This proposal is in process of being embodied in a revised Cathedral constitution now under con- 
sideration by the Chapter. 
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THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS ARRESTS ATTENTION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


By providing that “atmosphere of inspiration, quiet, and intellectual and spiritual stimulus in which 
conferences and retreats can be held to the greatest advantage.” 


preaching being always kept in mind. Some 2,000 clergymen and 400 laymen 


have benefited by its ministrations, and occasional conferences have been held which 


include persons of different communions, such as those on the “Future Lay Lead- 
ership of the Church,” and on “Needed Cooperation in Theological Education.” 
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The College has developed under its Warden, Bishop Rhinelander, a deeply 
spiritual tradition, and this, with its accommodations, eminently qualifies it to pro- 
vide that atmosphere of inspiration, quiet, and intellectual and spiritual stimulus 


in which conferences and retreats can be held to the greatest advantage. 


(6) It has other important educational institutions under its control. The 
Cathedral School for Girls and St. Albans School for Boys have together about 
500 students, both boarding and day, representing all sections of the country 
and most of the States of the Union. These Schools, which are of the highest 
standing, not only fit boys and girls for our colleges but also for life. As their 
students use the Cathedral and its Chapels for many of their services, the Cathe- 
dral has an opportunity to exert its influence upon them, and they in turn as they 
scatter through the country carry with them something of its ideal and spread its 
message. Furthermore, the mere fact that schools for youth are on the Close 
gives the Cathedral the advantage of keeping the needs of youth constantly in 
mind. These schools, with the school for young children conducted by the Girls’ 
School, render a very definite educational service and largely increase the scope of 
the Cathedral’s influence. 


The Cathedral’s plan of development also includes an important library in 
religion, of which one wing with about 20,000 volumes, and the beautiful Janin Me- 
morial Reading Room, have already been built; a Synod Hall which may be used 
not only by the Episcopal Church, but also with permission by other representative 
churches for religious conventions; and a Guest House for missionaries and visitors. 
Doubtless in the course of time other activities and institutions for the spread of 
religion will be developed on or near the Cathedral Close to meet future needs. 


(7) It makes a special appeal through its beauty of site and design. The 
Cathedral’s architecture and art make it appeal almost as much to the artist as to 
the man of religion and the patriot. We are building a thing of beauty on an 
ample commanding site overlooking Washington, and when the plan is fully 
carried out it will be even more than it is today a place of such aesthetic appeal 
as to increase greatly its religious influence. Already the seven beautiful completed 
Chapels, the Bishop’s Garden, the Ter Sanctus Reredos in the Choir, the stained 
glass, the Gothic architecture, the Choir music, the dignity of the services, are an 
inspiration to about 250,000 people annually. The pilgrims of every denomination 
come for many reasons—to take part in public worship; to visit the tombs of 
President Wilson, Admiral Dewey, Bishop Satterlee, Bishop Harding and others; 
to study a Gothic Cathedral in course of construction with its story of the Chris- 


tian religion in stone carving, wood work and glass. Few leave without taking 
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THE PILGRIM STEPS OFFER INVITING PATHWAY TO WORSHIP 
More than 250,000 worshipers and visitors enter the incompleted Cathedral on Mount Saint Alban each 
year, representing all states in the Union and many foreign lands. Since 1924 the total has heen 
nearly 3,000,000. 


away something from its inspiring beauty. When the Choir stalls and other fea- 
tures of the Choir are completed there will be ample space not only for the regular 


Cathedral Choir and the great organ, but also for massed choirs and a large 


orchestra for oratorios, cantatas and other sacred music; so that when the entire 
nave and transepts are available for use it is doubtful if there will be in America 
any more glorious setting for public worship. 
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III. HOW WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL CAN BEST CONTRIBUTE 
TO A NATIONAL AWAKENING OF RELIGION 


Bearing in mind the strategic location and unique characteristics of the Cathe- 
dral, what are the ways in which it can best advance the cause of religion in the 
nation as a whole? 


(1) As a@ center of inspiring Christian worship. The Cathedral should 
stand supremely for liturgical worship in as perfect a form as art and devotion, 
based on the Christian tradition of the ages, may develop. This worship should 
reach its climax in the Sacrament of the Holy Communion, celebrated daily 
throughout the year in one of the Chapels and every Sunday in the Great Choir. 
The beauty of the surroundings, the special provisions for uplifting music, and 
the form of liturgical service combining simplicity, dignity, richness and devotion, 
should unite to make the Cathedral a place of worship that will profoundly appeal 
to the more spiritually minded of the American people. 


(2) As a center for retreats. The College of Preachers has already taken 
the lead among non-Roman organizations in this country in the development of 
the retreat. In this way it has done much to deepen the spiritual life of the 
Episcopal Church. Its influence should be extended so as to include retreats to 
which sympathetic members of other communions may be invited. In this way 
the College may do for the cause of spiritual religion among Protestant Churches 
something of what certain Roman Catholic Orders have done both for the clergy 
and laity of the Roman Catholic Church. The Cathedral Missioner provided for 
in the constitution should be an important factor in conducting missions and re- 
treats in various parts of the country. 


(3) As a center of prophetic preaching. The Cathedral should carry an 
authentic message of spiritual power to the nation. When completed, with accom- 
modations for 7,000 people seated, or 20,000 standing, it should be one of the 
great places for proclaiming the Gospel, “‘a spiritual sounding board” of the largest 
significance. With this in mind it is essential that the ablest preachers in the 
country—prophets lay and clerical, and of different communions—should be in- 
vited to speak, especially at the Sunday afternoon services, and that the Cathedral 
should have adequate radio facilities. This matter deserves immediate attention 
as the Cathedral’s message must be carried to the nation as a whole. As far as 
the Sunday morning services are concerned the Cathedral should move towards 
the plan of having the Cathedral Clergy generally preach in turn several mornings 
a month, thus giving some continuity and permitting the unified development of 
great spiritual and ethical themes. 
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ARCHES AND VAULTING OF THE CROSSING ARE NOW BEING COMPLETED 
It will soon be possible, when offerings are available, to add greatly to the accommodations for large 
congregations by moving the temporary partitions, thus linking the North Transept and Crossing with 
the Great Choir. 
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(4) As a center for Christian conferences. It is highly important to make 
the College of Preachers available from time to time for conferences on great 
Christian themes, and particularly on the cause of Christian Unity. (See section 7 
below.) It should be possible to have such important interdenominational move- 
ments as the Commission on Faith and Order, the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, and the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, hold their sessions 
at the Cathedral, especially as members of the Cathedral Council are among 
their leaders. The College has been the center for many conferences in connection 
with the Bishops’ Crusade, the Forward Movement, and other important activities 
such as gatherings of representative Bishops prior to General Conventions. Such 
conferences, when they do not interfere with the College’s major task of improving 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ among the Clergy of the Episcopal Church, 
should be welcomed, and expanded to include groups from all the churches inter- 
ested in promoting the Christian Mission both at home and abroad. It might 
also be worth trying the plan which has been so effective at Liverpool Cathedral, 
where week-end conferences combining eminent clergymen and laymen of differ- 
ent communions are held once or twice a year, with discussions followed by a public 
meeting and a Sunday Sermon, all concentrated on a single great theme such as 
“The Christian Church and the non-Christian World.” In all this work the Cathe- 
dral’s major thought should be “to serve as a clearing house and point of mediation 
between forces already operative rather than to try to initiate new forces in the 
religious world.” 


(5) As a center of religious education. The presence on the Cathedral 
Close of the students in our three schools, as well as the conference groups of the 
College of Preachers, means a major opportunity and responsibility in the field of 
religious education. Furthermore, THE CatHepraL Ace—an illustrated quarterly 
which has received wide recognition in this country and in England—the bookshop 
in the Curator’s office, the alumni organizations of the College of Preachers and 
of the schools, the extensive membership in the National Cathedral Association, and 
the circulating library of the Society for the Home Study of Holy Scripture 
(supplementing that of the College of Preachers which already reaches about 1,000 


clergymen with its library service), all afford opportunities for a broad and sig- 


nificant extension work in the field of religion. Not only are books combining 
scholarship and spirituality needed, but works dealing with the fundamentals of 
religion for the average layman, written with clarity and simplicity. The Cathedral 
may well look forward to having one person on its staff whose entire time may be 
devoted to the cause of religious education, the Chapter recognizing that it is 
necessary to have the Cathedral active in developing a literature to help bring the 
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EAST CLOISTER AFFORDS TEMPORARY FACILITIES FOR CATHEDRAL LIBRARY 


From this Gothic enclosure—a memorial to Meredith Howland Pyne—books for continuation reading are 
sent to the clergy who have attended College of Preachers’ conferences and lessons are mailed for the 
Home Study of the Holy Scriptures. 
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power of the Living Christ and His Gospel to bear on the major problems of our 
time. 


(6) As a center of pastoral and evangelistic activity. The Cathedral has 
certain definite responsibilities in the matter of missionary work. Washington is 
perhaps more than any large city in America the place where the percentage of tem- 
porary residents is highest. Relatively few people are “town born.” Congressmen 
come and go. Many of the employees of the government withdraw or lose their 
positions at the close of an administration. Hundreds of thousands of visitors 
come every year for short or long stays “to see the sights.” An increasing number 
of people come here from the north to spend the winter because of a somwhat 
milder climate than that of New York and New England. As Washington is 
not the permanent home of these people they are not likely to make strong parish 
ties here. Consequently the Cathedral has a special mission to them. While it 
should try as far as possible to get all who are planning to stay over a few months 
to identify themselves with some parish church, it should do more than in the past 
in the way of pastoral work among the thousands of persons in our government 
hospitals and institutions, and more opportunities should be provided for quiet 
talks in the Cathedral with persons in need of religious guidance. The plan, fol- 
lowed so successfully for several years by Canon Gummere, of putting visitors 
to the Cathedral without a church home into touch with some clergyman in their 
own town, should be revised. Already, in cooperation with leading representatives 
of the various Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, the officers of the Cathedral 
have led in the movement which has resulted in the Committee on Religious Life 
in the Nation’s Capital, bringing together twenty-two different denominations in a 
single organization for the purpose of advancing the cause of religion, especially 
among government employees. 


(7) As a center for helping to create a world vision. The Cathedral being 
at one of the world’s great capitals where international questions are constantly 
to the fore and where representatives of all leading nations are assembled, has a 
particular responsibility for helping to broaden the vision of American Christians. 
We must not only get away from all extremes of parochialism and diocesanism 
but our vision must extend far beyond the limits of the nation. It must be a world 
vision of Christian responsibility. The Cathedral must help our Nation to strike 
the right balance between nationalism and internationalism, bearing in mind the 
Christian ideal of a unified world brought about through the cooperation of all 
who bear the name of Christ. This, of course, involves the Cathedral’s taking a 
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leading part in developing more mission-mindedness. Around its walls are being 
carved the Master’s final command to “go into all the world and preach the 


Gospel.” This duty and privilege must be effectively proclaimed. 


(8) As a center of Christian cooperation and unity. The Cathedral, 
through its history and present organization, is deeply interested in the cause of 
Christian Unity. It recognizes that the Church of Christ must ultimately be both 
outwardly and inwardly one, including all groups of Christians who accept Him 
as Lord and Saviour. It is conscious, however, of the fact that under existing 
conditions the most hopeful contribution that it can make is as a rallying point 
for the forces of Protestantism in America, not in any way antagonistic to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but as a first step toward the ultimate reunion of all 
Christians. The significance of the Cathedral at the nation’s capital in this 
respect has never been better expressed than by the late President Taft who, 
although not an Episcopalian, wrote: “I think it is very important that everything 
should be done in the Capital to evidence the interest that the Protestant people 
of the United States have in the success of religion and religious institutions. The 
older I grow, the more certain I am that morality is dependent upon the spread 
of religious conviction to prevail in the government and civilization of this country. 
It certainly will greatly aid that cause to have a suitable, constant reminder of it in 
the form of a great Cathedral on a beautiful site in the Capital of our Nation. 
Already it has shown its usefulness in the call upon it that the public makes. 
While the Protestant Episcopal Church has not the largest popular support, it is 
one that leads in formal religious devotion and one that may well attract the sup- 
port of all Churches, whether orthodox or liberal. The Roman Catholic commu- 
nion includes a little less than one-fifth of our population, and I think that on the 
whole the Protestant Episcopal communion is the most conspicuous representative 
of that group of Churches called ‘orthodox’ and ‘evangelical.’ Every friend of 
good government and of the strength and spread of morality among the people 
will welcome a Church like Washington Cathedral to lead the Protestant move- 
ment at the Capital. It gives it—and it deserves—a national leadership which all 
the others of the group are quite willing to yield to it.” 


Just as the Catholic University of America in Washington with its Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception and the adjoining colleges is increasingly considered 
the headquarters of Roman Catholic influence in the United States, so Washington 
Cathedral with its associated institutions, owing to its location in the capital, its 
form of organization, and other factors, may become, if the opportunity is rightly 
seized, a similar center of Christian influence throughout the nation. 
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IV. WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIAL STEPS TO BE TAKEN 


The Cathedral has now come to the close of its second period. The first 
included the securing of charter and property, establishing the Cathedral Founda- 
tion, adopting constitution and by-laws, and securing plans for the layout of the 
grounds. This lasted roughly from 1891 to 1899. The second was the period of 
architectural planning, and of building, organization and development. This has 
lasted thirty-five years. It has given us the beautiful Bodley-Vaughan plan for 
the Cathedral, and the carrying of it out to the extent of the construction of the 
foundation and crypts, the completion of apse, choir, chapels, north transept, 
east cloister and piers of the crossing, and the beginning of work on the south 
transept, as well as the erection of buildings for the National Cathedral School 
for Girls, St. Albans School for Boys, the Bishop’s house, the College of Preachers 
and the Library, and the construction of the out-of-door amphitheatre and the 
Bishop’s Garden. It is a record of magnificent achievement. The third period is 
now beginning. With the completed choir and reredos there is for the first time 
a worthy setting for great services which, with the contemplated completion by the 
summer of 1937 of the crossing (for which the money is nearly all available), may 
be attended by about 2,500 people. This third period—covering the next few years 
—should be primarily a period for entering into our possession and using it more 
effectively from a religious standpoint. It must be a time of major emphasis on 
broadening and deepening our spiritual work, rather than on Cathedral con- 
struction. New funds, as far as practicable, must go into endowment of men, 
of worship and of service, under the new leadership that is to be provided, with 
due regard to the spiritual needs of this generation, and the opportunity for much 
larger usefulness to the cause of religion open to the Cathedral as a result of the 
foundations so wisely laid. 


Two steps of importance are necessary if the plan outlined is to be carried 
through effectively: 


(1) Adoption of a wisely conceived program. The first step is to have 
the program outlined in this memorandum, and now formally adopted, published. 
This will mean that it goes before the country with the official endorsement of the 
Cathedral, which will thereby be committed to do all in its power to carry out its 
provisions, which call for: 


(a) Capturing the vision of the Cathedral’s spiritual opportunity. 


(b) Broadening the Cathedral’s organization so as to make possible 
more effective cooperation with non-Episcopal Churches, thereby providing a 
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unifying agency of true Catholicity for the forces now working in this coun- 
try for religious revival and Christian unity. 


(c) Emphasizing beauty of worship and strong preaching as two forms 
of service which a Cathedral is specially fitted to provide. 


(d) Encouraging the movement which is developing at the College of 
Preachers for retreats, quiet days and missions, and extending their privileges 
to men of all Communions. 


In all of these efforts our attitude should be marked by the spirit of service, 
the Cathedral only taking such a measure of leadership as may be freely accorded 
to it, and avoiding the slightest suggestion of domination. 


(2) Obtaining increased financial resources. To carry out this plan some 
increase in financial resources is necessary, as the Cathedral’s unrestricted endow- 
ments for supporting work and worship (now only about half a million dollars) 
are utterly inadequate. The amount involved, however, is small in comparison 
with the national spiritual service to be rendered. The following items are sug- 
gested: 


Endowment of Deanship = $200,000 
Endowment of Precentorship =. «150,000 
Endowment of Canon Missioner’s office ' _ 150,000 
Endowment of special preachers, lecturers, and services __. _ 100,000 
Endowment of conferences and retreats ee 
Endowment of music. ‘ Pe 
a ie ahs eee eat 100,000 
Endowment of publication, the sending 0 out of preachers, and a 
other ways of reaching the public. ci caaisisacontaleaglis _ 100,000 
ee: ck $1,000,000* 


Although this amount is only a beginning, with it in hand the plan outlined 
in this Report could be effectively inaugurated. It is not suggested that it should 
be raised by any general campaign such as is wisely contemplated in building up 
the annual membership in the National Cathedral Association, but that the various 
endowments needed—all of them suitable for memorials—be sought from a rela- 
tively small group of men and women of large means and consecrated to the 
Christian cause. Expert advice and help will be needed in securing these funds, 
and the goal for the next decade should be placed at least at double the amount 
named, or $2,000,000. 


*This financial summary includes only funds necessary to meet the spiritual needs of the Cathe- 
dral as outlined in this memorandum. Information about the opportunities for further Cathedral 
building and for memorials, as well as about the pressing needs of the Boys’ School, the Girls’ Schocl, 
the College of Preachers, the Library, and All Hallows Guild (for the landscape development of the 
Cathedral Close) will be supplied on request. 
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CONCLUSION 


To sum up: 


(a) Conditions in the United States point imperatively to the need of hasten- 
ing a national religious awakening. 


(b) Washington Cathedral with its Congressional charter, breadth of organiza- 
tion, location at the national capital, historic inheritance, and educational institutions 
—especially the College of Preachers—holds a unique place in the religious life of 


the United States. 


(c) As a result of this position the Cathedral has a special opportunity and 
responsibility to make an important contribution in at least four matters of major 
importance: the deepening of the spiritual life, the promotion of Christian Unity, 
the proclamation of the Gospel at home and in the foreign field, and the Christian- 
izing of the social order. 


(d) This opportunity makes it necessary that the Cathedral should extend the 
field of its spiritual activities in wise ways, and cooperate more effectively with exist- 
ing national and international Christian movements of proven value. 


* 


HUGE STONE RIBS FORM SKELETON FOR VAULTING OF THE CROSSING 
Construction Work That Represents Climax of Nearly Three Decades of Building. 
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WESTERN ARCH WHERE THE GREAT NAVE WILL SOME DAY BEGIN 
Present Need Is For Washington Cathedral Builders To Catch the Vision of Its Spiritual Possibilities. 


(e) Whole-hearted unanimity in carrying out the program here outlined, and 


the selection of men outstanding intellectually and spiritually to fill vacancies as 


they occur in the staff, are prime necessities. 


In the final analysis it all comes down to a question of vision and consecration. 
The thing most needed is that the officers of the Cathedral should catch the vision 
of its spiritual possibilities. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” That is 
true of churches, of nations, of individuals, of institutions. Proud of the past and 
deeply grateful to all who have labored to lay such broad and firm foundations 
for the Cathedral enterprise, we must realize that a new day likewise demands 
large vision as well as constant improvement in method if the Cathedral is to adapt 
itself to new opportunities which could scarcely have been dreamed of at the time 
of its foundation. The wonder is that plans were made on such a generous scale. 
What is needed now is a forward look towards the coming generations as significant 
as that which marked the founders as they faced the future forty years ago. And 
equally needed is a new consecration on the part of all concerned—an utter loyalty 


to the cause of Christ and his Church. 





Gloucester and Its Cathedral 


By Adelaide Curtiss 


HE glorious old city of Glouces- 

ter is rich in the treasures of 

by-gone centuries. As you en- 
ter this splendid old town, in Eng- 
land’s western midlands, you have a 
sense of spaciousness, a feeling of sym- 
metry and order. Perhaps this sug- 
gestion of regularity is due to the fact 
that Glevum, as the city was called 
in Roman days, was laid out on Roman 
lines, the four right-angled streets 
constituting the heart of the city being 
still in constant use. 

Then when at length you find your- 
self in the noble Cathedral this sense 
of orderliness and grandeur yet per- 
sists. But here in the Nave of the 
great structure that feeling of har- 
monious proportion may not seem to 
hold good—these immense Norman 
columns, majestic as they undoubtedly 


are, appear almost too stupendous, 
they seem fairly to oppress the mind 
of the beholder! The message that such 
a building conveys is easily read—the 
Norman, as well as the Roman before 
him, wished to display his power; the 
constrictions of both, which still con- 


England, are 
Small wonder 
a favorite resort 


front us so often in 
those of conquerors. 
that Gloucester was ‘‘ 
of the Norman kings,’’ that great 
councils were held in the Cathedral 
(then an abbey), and that here Henry 
III was crowned, as ‘‘he loved Glou- 
cester better than London.’’ 
Gloucestershire, with the famous 
city we are considering lying in the 
northwestern section, was a part of 
early Britain evidently in great favor 
also with the prosperous Romans of 
the imperial age. ‘‘The county is 
strewn with relies of antiquity’’— 
Roman roads intersected it; a number 
of camps have been found near Ciren- 
cester and other places, while in the 
city of Gloucester itself have been 
brought to light Roman pavements, 
altars, coins and pottery. Indeed, 
within very recent months a large and 


most elaborate Roman pavement has 
been uncovered near the town of 
Stroud. Authorities tell us that this 
work of art of the second century, 
A. D., represents ‘‘one of the finest 
Roman mosaics ever found in Eng- 
land.’’ 

The story of the discovery of the re- 
mains of Roman villas in England is 
too large a subject to be entered upon 
here. While Lincolnshire, Hampshire 
and Oxfordshire have supplied many 
rich and important examples, and in 
Kent these villas ‘‘lay thickly scat- 
tered along the road from Canterbury 
to London,’’ this imposing type of 
structure in general was displayed in 
its greatest magnificence in the west- 
ern parts of the country. Gloucester- 
shire again supplies easily the finest 
example: the villa at Woodchester. 
Thomas Wright, in his classic ‘‘The 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon,’’ has 
told us something of the probable de- 
sign of this most extensive and elab- 
orate building, and has sketched the 
ground-plan with its many rooms. 
Here were well-arranged heating sys- 
tems, baths, beautiful mosaic floors, 
and probably all the conveniences that 
the luxury-loving Roman might de- 
sire. 

Let us go back to Gloucester’s splen- 
did Cathedral, rising in all its stateli- 
ness in the northern part of the city. 
Established originally in 679 A. D. as 
a monastery, the structure suffered 
greatly at the time of the Danish 
invasions, the present foundation dat- 
ing from the time of Abbot Serlo 
(1072-1104), a personal friend of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. So passed sev- 
eral centuries, with Gloucester and its 
famous abbey in the very forefront in 
matters both secular and spiritual, the 
foundation always growing in wealth 
and power. Then at last came the 
fourteenth century, that high tide in 
the affairs of the Church of that day— 
the Age of Faith. We approach this 
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THE STRUCTURE AS A WHOLE OFFERS FINE EXAMPLE OF NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 


subject with a very real reverence— 
but we cannot forget its superstitions. 
Too often they ran riot, as at Glouces- 
ter, following the burial here in the 
abbey of the murdered king, Edward 
the Second. 

Pilgrims! motley throngs of them 
in every sort of garb, from all classes, 
from all ranks—coming from every 
part of England to the great abbey 
at Gloucester, to worship at the glit- 
tering shrine of Edward the Second! 
And what had this king done to de- 
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serve sainthood? Very little, as the 
historians tell us, as he had not in- 
herited much of the ability of his 
father, Edward the First. After re- 
peated conflicts with his barons, fol- 
lowing great injustice done them, the 
son was finally deposed, imprisoned, 
and probably murdered. 

Like many of the Norman Cathe- 
drals, Norwich in particular, Glouces- 
ter keeps its original ground plan. One 
writer says concerning it: ‘‘Of the 
building as originally constructed, 
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| praver FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 

j ® that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 

i Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 

the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. 

Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 
and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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practically the whole, as far as the 
outline is concerned, may be said to 
remain as it was at the beginning of 
the twelfth century. The massive Nor- 
man Nave, the slype or covered pas- 
sage that is between the Deanery and 
the northwest wall of the Cathedral, 
the two Transepts with their turrets, 
the Choir with its various chapels and 
aisles, the chapter-house, and the Ab- 
bot’s cloister, are all parts of the 
original building, although later addi- 
tions have partly concealed them.’’ 

There was much reconstruction dur- 
ing the fourteenth century, while in 
the century following many important 
changes were made: the fine cloisters 
and splendid tower were built and the 
Lady Chapel completed. Gloucester 
Cathedral suffered often from disas- 
trous fires, this necessitating much 
new work. At the time of the Disso- 
lution the abbey ‘‘finally succumbed 
to the royal will,’’ and Henry VIII 
constituted it one of the Cathedrals 
of the New Foundation. During the 
Civil Wars it fared better than many 
of the other Cathedrals, and ‘‘re- 
storers’’ since that day have also done 
less damage here than in some other 
places. The structure as a whole is a 
fine example of Norman, Decorated 
and Perpendicular architecture, and is 
one of the most majestic of the Eng- 
lish Cathedrals. 

Two of its remarkable features are 
the great east window and the clois- 
ters. The Lady Chapel is also very 
beautiful, with its fine lierne vaulting 
and many interesting tiles and slabs 
in the pavement beneath. The east 
window, however, ‘‘the finest in Chris- 
tendom,’’ is the real glory of Glouces- 
ter, measuring, as it does, seventy- 
two by thirty-eight feet. A corre- 
sponding one at York is a trifle small- 
er, seventy-eight by thirty-three feet. 

Let us go into the cloisters, first 
noticing the ruined and highly pic- 
turesque arches of some of the other 
monastic buildings. Here in the clois- 


ters are the carrels, or recesses, where 
the monks used to carry on their 


os Looking up, we see the splen- 
did 


fan-vaulting arches over our 
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heads. Indeed, this particular style 
of building is said to have originated 
in the ecloisters of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral. Then we should go down into 
the erypt, which extends underneath 
the whole of the Choir, the ambula- 
tories or aisles of the Choir, and the 
five chapels belonging to this part of 
the structure. This east end of the 
Cathedral, both the erypt and the 
Choir just above it, are valuable as 
illustrating Norman architecture of 
the French type. The English Cathe- 
drals in general have a square east 
end, rarely an apse with radiating 
chapels. 

In one of these chapels is the tomb 
of Robert Curthose, eldest son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. His effigy, of un- 
certain date, represents him in full 
armor, reclining and cross-legged, thus 
indicating the Crusader. In the Choir 
are also the tombs of Osric, the foun- 
der of the abbey of 681 A. D., and 
that of Edward the Second, of which 
mention has been already made. The 
magnificent canopy and_ elaborate 
tabernacle-work of the king’s tomb 
have been too much ‘‘restored,’’ but 
they are still of great beauty. The 
small pulpit, close at hand, from which 
sermons were preached to the pil- 
grims once so reverently visiting the 
shrine, is also interesting. 

As we leave the Cathedral we ought 
to visit too some of the venerable 
churches of Norman or Early English 
type which are still standing in Glou- 
cester. Among these St. Mary de 
Lode (or St. Mary before the Abbey 
Gate), St. Mary de Crypt and the an- 
cient Church of St. Nicholas are espe- 
cially noteworthy. The house of Rob- 
ert Raikes, the founder of Sunday- 
schools, is a fine half-timber structure, 
very well preserved. The quaintly- 
beautiful ‘‘New Inn,’”’ a _ fifteenth- 
century building enclosing a court- 
yard, and originally constructed to ac- 
commodate pilgrims to the shrine of 
Edward the Second, still keeps much 
of its ancient character. The remains 
of oldest Gloucester are portions of 
the city’s Roman wall, which can be 
seen in several places. 
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Photograph copyright by Mrs. Fraser 
STATUE OF “THE CHILD JESUS” IN THE CHILDREN’S CHAPEL 
A replica in bronze made by the artist, Mary Aldrich Fraser, of the altar piece in the Chapel of the Holy 


Angels at the Convent of St. Anne in Kingston, N. Y., and presented to Washington Cathedral as a 
memorial to a little child. 
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How the Christ Child Came 





By Mary Aldrich Fraser 


T has been suggested that I tell 

how I came to model the figure of 

the Christ Child now a memorial 
in the Children’s Chapel of Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 

I have always been fond of children 
and believe the love of children to be 
one of the world’s greatest assets. 
When Our Lord said ‘‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me’’ He is very 
close to my heart. I often wonder 
why it is we Christians deprive our- 
selves of a longer association with His 
life by concerning ourselves princi- 
pally with the three years of His ac- 
tive ministry. I like to travel in spirit 
to Bethlehem and love Him as He lay 
a wee, helpless life in the bosom of 
His mother. Then I like to follow 
Him through His childhood and watch 
Him grow in body, develop in spirit 
and mind until He became the great 
outstanding and wonderful figure of 
all time, and was the force that gave 
us a new era and the only perfect 
formula for government in this life; 
and completed His work by making a 
sacrifice that opens the gate of eternal 
life to all who accept the gift. I like, 
in spirit, to watch this Child grow, 
and try to share in His thoughts, joys, 
and disappointments. 

Unless one associates much with chil- 
dren he cannot appreciate how early 
the tragedy of mental disappointment 
must have come into the life of Our 
Lord. I have noticed how the chil- 
dren who prove later to be genii, have 
a craving or hunger for information 
that will help them develop the genius 
that is born in them. This shows often 
at a very early age and causes them 
to ask questions which the usual 
grown-up answers in a very unsatis- 
factory way, leaving a strange de- 
pressing sense of disappointment with 
the child. So to me this Child must 
have felt a craving for knowledge of 
the cosmie order of things long be- 


fore He could formulate what He 
craved to know; He must have asked 
many questions that went unanswered, 
leaving Him with that terrible feeling 
of depressed disappointment. 

As year followed year He must have 
sensed more and more the message 
His Heavenly Father was giving Him, 
and while He was slowly recognizing 
the fact that He was not entirely like 
other people, His mission on earth 
must have become gradually apparent 
to Him. The questions He asked must 
have been more frequent and the 
answers more disappointing. 

Then came the great chance—He 
could ask of the learned doctors in the 
temple. They would know. It was a 
bitter disappointment. He amazed 
them, but with their point of view 
on ethies, law and religion they could 
not give Him light on what He sought 
—the new revelation of His Heavenly 
Father it was His mission to bring 
into the world. 

[ love to dwell on this period of 
His life and from my knowledge of 
children, fill in the spaces history has 
left blank. 

When one of our Catholic priests 
suggested I model a Christ Child, I 
at first seized the idea with avidity; 
then came doubt of my ability to han- 
dle such a subject. A few days after 
he had suggested the subject, I was in 
the company of a girl friend calling 
on an artist. This young woman told 
of the suggestion that I should model 
the Christ Child. Instantly the artist 
said: ‘‘You must do it. A man has 
never to my knowledge modelled a 
really satisfying Christ Child. <A 
woman with your religious environ- 
ment could do it.’’ 

So the die was cast; and the tech- 
nical problems now stared me in the 
face till I almost lost heart. 

Every artist knows it is much more 
difficult to make a satisfactory por- 
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trait of one he has seen grow up and 
loves, than it is to make a portrait of 
a stranger. Harder still is it to make 
a mental conception into satisfactory 
plastic form. The very material one 
is working with makes an object look 
so different to the eye that it is very 
difficult to make it homogeneous with 
the mental vision. This was my prob- 
lem. Then I knew I could use no 
model to help me in modelling the fig- 
ure or draperies—that would surely 
lead to copying the forms I saw before 
me, and certainly would not be a por- 
trait of the Child I loved, and Who 
had lived in Nazareth two thousand 
years ago. Above all, the great prob- 
lem was how to show a real Child, 
lovably childish, and yet with the sug- 
gestion that He would develop into a 
Man through Whom the greatest cos- 
mie force could give the most power- 
ful message that God the Father has 
ever given to mortal man; a child to 
develop into a Man ‘‘like unto as we 
are’’ and yet with strength of body 


and spirit to stand terrible pain of 


nails driven through hands and feet, 
and the agony of spirit that caused 
the ery of ‘‘My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?’’ to be followed with 
‘*Nevertheless, not My will but Thy 
will be done.’’ 

This was my problem. While some 
of my most successful figures are those 
of children, I had no precedent for 
this Child. 

What proportions should I give 
Him? What form of cranium was 
eapable of holding the greatest brain 
the world was ever to know? What of 
the pose? These were some of the tech- 
nical problems to be worked out. 
Some I could answer and others were 
beyond me to settle. I decided it 
should be a standing figure, so I made 
the armature (the iron support to hold 
the clay), and with some doubt went 
to work. 

Now a strange thing happened. My 
tools rather guided my hand than 
that my hand guided the tools. I did 
not model this figure in a regular stu- 
dio, but in the quiet of a small room 
in my mother’s apartment, where the 


wonderful Christian atmosphere she 
creates permeated to every corner. 

Little by little the clay took shape 
almost as though by some power out- 
side myself. I had a strange feeling 
of elation as I worked. It was as 
though I were opening a door and 
letting a great new love into my life 
and into the world. As I modelled, 
the first definite shape were the little 
arms coming toward me with, to me, 
a strange caressing movement. Then 
the little body and the feet. 

These were all practically finished 
and yet where the head should be was 
but a rough block of clay. I could 
not definitely formulate in my mind 
just how the head should look. The 
rest had almost done itself, but the 
head had eluded me until one day out 
of the shapeless clay came the little 
mouth, the nose, the eyes, the ringlets 
about the forehead, and there looking 
at me—half smiling—was the face of 
the Christ Child I loved so much. 
The statue was finished. 

As I look at those lips which, from 
beneath the bloody sweat, could form 
the words ‘‘Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do,’’ I feel 
a great awe. My head bows in thank- 
fulness to our Father in Heaven for 
the God-Man in Whom is our only 
hope of Salvation. Like Fra Angelico 
before his work, there is a mist before 
my eyes and they are wet. To know 
how wonderful is the Christ of the 
Redemption is beyond the power of 
human brain. We ean only in all 
thankfulness accept. But I can un- 
derstand my Christ Child, of Whom 
I have tried to make a portrait in 
bronze. Him I can understand and in 
the understanding a glow of warm love 
shoots through every fibre of my being. 

A replica of this little figure, in 
polychrome, flanked by two bas-relief 
panels, forms the reredos of the altar 
for the Children’s Chapel in the Con- 
vent of St. Anne at Kingston, N. Y., 
and in the Children’s Corner of the 
Chureh of The Good Shepherd, West 
Springfield, Mass., an ivory tinted one 
stands by the font. 





Can Christian Revolution Save 





Civilization?* 


By B. H. Streeter 
Canon of Hereford Cathedral and Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford 


HE question our’ generation 
must face is whether Christian- 
ity can again provide the spirit 
for an alternative revolution, or 
whether it will slowly peter out in the 
general wreckage of _ civilization, 
brought about by the long period of 
war and class war which will inevita- 
bly result if humanity elects to direct 
its enthusiasm to either Fascist or 
Communist ideals. The prospect is 
dark, but there is a ray of hope. 

There is one essential difference be- 
tween Christianity and these other 
movements, considered as a_ revolu- 
tionary foree. The Fascist or Com- 
munist can effect little until and un- 
less the number of persons in a coun- 
try who share his views amount to a 
large proportion of the population. 
That is not so with the Christian revo- 
lution. The Christian can always be- 
gin on himself. And, strange as it may 
appear, that is the one place at which 
it is worth while for anyone to begin. 
To attempt to reform the world, un- 
less one has made a start with oneself, 
is a quite ineffective procedure. 

“If Christianity were taken serious- 
ly we should see bad men made good, 
and good men made better, on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, and in a sufficient 
number of countries, to change the 
public opinion of the world. That 
done, political machinery like the 
League of Nations would function in 
a totally different way from that in 
which it funetions now. It is no good 
blaming statesmen for the present fail- 
ure of the League. Statesmen every- 
where are limited by the effective pub- 
lie opinion of their respective coun- 
tries. In their publie actions they can 
neither rise far above, nor sink a long 
way below, what that opinion will 


*Extracts from a sermon delivered in Birmingham 
Cathedral on Sunday, July 19th, and reported in 
The Church of England Newspaper.” 





allow. If they do either, they are at 
onee disowned by the nations whom 
they represent. The only way to re- 
form the world is to reform a suffi- 
cient number of the nations in it, and 
to reform a nation you must reform a 
sufficient number of the individuals 
who compose it.’’ 

Dr. Streeter added that he under- 
stood many people in Birmingham 
were asking questions about the ap- 
proaching rally of the Oxford Group 
at the British Industries Fair build- 
ings, Castle Bromwich, and about the 
aims of the movement. Briefly, it was 
an attempt to save civilization by mak- 
ing the world Christian in fact as well 
as in name. As the Group is working 
in fifty countries and is spreading 
with extraordinary rapidity, it might 
be in time to do so. Two years ago he 
felt it his duty to associate himself 
with the movement, and after two 
years’ experience of its working in 
England and abroad, his only regret 
was that he had not joined it before. 

Christianity was adopted too late to 
save the ancient civilization. It was 
not yet too late to save ours. With a 
renewal of moral and religious impe- 
tus, all that science, invention and the 
modern power of organization had 
provided could be utilized in a way 
which would make the world mate- 
rially as well as spiritually, something 
far beyond anything one had ever 
dreamed possible. The achievement of 
that end depended on how far there 
came to Europe in the next few years 
a moral and religious renaissance. 
Such a renaissance must begin with 
individuals. 

‘Faced by the standards of Christ, 
every one of us falls short. Let each 
of us think once more of that stand- 
ard; and, having thought, let us re- 
pent and let us act.”’ 


In Memoriam 


DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 
By the Bishop of Washington 


The death of Dr. Cadman takes 
from the churches of America a nota- 
ble and commanding figure, and re- 
moves from the Cathedral Council one 
of its most valued and devoted ad- 
visors. My association with Dr. Cad- 
man goes back to the early days of 
our ministry, some forty years ago, 
when we were associated together in 
Yonkers. Our fellowship from that 
early day up to the present had been 
close and intimate. 

Dr. Cadman disclosed, even in his 
early ministry, rare gifts as a preach- 
er. He was called from Yonkers to 
the Metropolitan Temple, in New 
York, where he became one of the out- 
standing prophets of the city. Sub- 
sequently, he went to his great Con- 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, which 
he served for some thirty-five years. 

His devotion to Washington Cathe- 
dral and to its institutions was born 
of his early attachment to the Angli- 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


ean Communion, in which he was bap- 
tized and confirmed in his youth. No 
one on the Cathedral Chapter or 
Council was more sensitively respon- 
sive to all that the Cathedral stands 
for and witnesses to than Dr. Cadman. 
On one occasion when he was attend- 
ing a semi-annual meeting of the 
Council he delivered an address in the 
College of Preachers that was as fine 
an interpretation of the Cathedral, its 
purposes, and ideals, as has ever been 
made. He recognized not only the 
beauty of its architecture and all that 
it symbolizes, but he had a profound 
reverence for its liturgy and polity. 
At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association last 
spring when he came to Washington 
at much sacrifice to deliver the ad- 
dress, again he voiced his deep feel- 
ings concerning the place and im- 
portance of the Cathedral in the life 
of the Chureh and in the nation. His 
voice was heard in the Cathedral pul- 
pit on notable occasions. When the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Ox- 
ford Movement of 1833 was observed 
by the College of Preachers, among 
the fifteen or more distinguished men 
whom Bishop Rhinelander invited to 
discuss the implications of the Move- 
ment, none excelled Dr. Cadman in in- 
terpreting its meaning and importance. 
Repeatedly, on his coming to the Ca- 
thedral Council, he told me that he 
regarded the work on Mount Saint 
Alban as transcendently the most im- 
portant work of which he had knowl- 
edge and that he believed, as it grew 
and developed, it would make a con- 
tribution of surpassing value to the 
life of the whole Church in America. 
Dr. Cadman never grew old. He 
gave himself with liberality of spirit to 
all causes that concerned the further- 
ance and prosperity of the Kingdom 
of God. His was a comprehensive 
faith and his loyalty to his Master 
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was his most outstanding trait and 
characteristic. Among the great 
preachers of his time the Church of 
every name accorded him a _ con- 


spicuous place. As a personal friend, 
as a loyal fellow-worker, as an elo- 
quent champion of the faith, we cher- 
ish the memory of his noble life. 


HIS SERVICE TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By the Reverend Dr. William Adams Brown 


I welcome the privilege extended 
to me by THe CarHepRAL Age of add- 
ing my tribute to a great Christian 
who, to a degree rare in any age, in- 
earnated in his own person the spirit 
of unity of which our Cathedral on 
Mount Saint Alban is a symbol. My 
association with Dr. Cadman extends 
over many years and embraces many 
phases of Christian activity. Here I 
will speak only-of his service in the 
cause of Christian unity. 

That service was equally notable in 
the community, in the nation, in the 
Church universal. As President of the 
American Section of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work, 
Dr. Cadman worthily represented the 
American branch of the Chureh uni- 
versal in the great congresses in which 
from time to time the unity of the 
Chureh has found visible expression. 


But more significant was the quiet 
work in which through personal con- 
tact with many individuals in his own 
and other lands he was ceaselessly en- 
gaged. 

We who have known him and 
worked with him in the Council of the 
Cathedral know how much that con- 
tact has meant to us. Many notable 
honors came to him, and he filled 
many places of great distinction; but 
in and through them all he remained 
a humble Christian, generous, unsel- 
fish, hopeful, loving—the translation 
into terms of personal life of those 
deathless ideals of which he was her- 
ald and exemplar. 

Though absent from us in the flesh, 
he is with us in spirit, and we thank 
God for the priceless gift which He 
has given us in this beloved fellow- 
worker and friend. 


TYPICAL TRIBUTES FROM THE PRESS 


He gave untiring effort to the pro- 
motion of interchurch amity and 
unity. He headed the Christian Com- 
mittee for German Refugees. He was 
a militant leader in the cause of in- 
ternational peace. His feet in his 
last journey were as always shod with 
‘“‘the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.’’ His last words were for peace 
—world peace and in our time— 
(From editorial in The New York 
Times. ) 

* * * 


Perhaps the explanation of his sue- 
cess was to be found in his zeal. Dr. 


Cadman impressed the most casual 
acquaintance with the earnestness of 
his devotion to the cause of Christ. 
There was nothing in his life that was 


not dedicated to the extension of the 
Kingdom, nothing that came within 
‘range of his vision was exempt from 
being employed to that purpose. 

His spirit reached out to capture 
souls as Napoleon advanced to take 
cities or occupy provinces. Every 
fiber of his body, every dream of his 
heart was pledged to the war on igno- 
rance and sinfulness. He was tireless 
in his labors, relentless in the passion 
with which he drove himself toward 
the goal of a Christian civilization 
equal to the need of struggling human- 
kind. 

In the end he gave all that he had, 
all that he was, rather than disap- 
point an assembly waiting to hear him 
speak.—(From editorial in New York 
Herald-Tribune. ) 





Changes at the Cathedral 


changes in the Cathedral clergy staff with a view to relieving those who 

for many years have carried the heavy burdens of administration. The 
Chapter felt that it was only just and desirable that the labors of administer- 
ing the large spiritual interests of the Cathedral, along with the very im- 
portant matters that concern construction and iconography, should be divided 
and carried by those who were singularly fitted to assume these weighty ob- 
ligations. 


Pes several years the Cathedral Chapter has contemplated effecting 


For more than twenty years Dean Bratenahl has served as Dean and 
also as Chairman of the Building Committee, the latter requiring the closest 
attention to and a large knowledge of the intricacies of Cathedral architecture 
and iconography. As May of this year marked the Dean’s 74th birthday, and 
as the burden of administering the office of Dean and that of Chairman of 
the Building Committee had grown in weight and importance, the Chapter 
at its meeting in February determined to assign to Dr. Bratenahl the office 
of Dean Emeritus or Honorary Dean, together with Chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee and Iconography, giving him life tenure as a member of the 
Chapter, with full salary. 


In effecting this change the Chapter felt that it was highly important 
that younger men should be called to the important executive offices that con- 
cern the administration of the spiritualities of the Cathedral. It was the 
hope and expectation of the Chapter that, in effecting such a plan, it would 
conserve the strength of the older present executive officers of the Cathedral 
and, at the same time, secure to it younger men who would profit by the ex- 
perience of their seniors and predecessors, thus insuring to the Cathedral for 
many years to come an administration of increasing usefulness and power. 
It is expected at an early day, on the nomination of the Bishop, that new 
appointments will be made to the Cathedral Clergy staff. 


In commenting on these changes Bishop Freeman said: 


‘During the twelve and a half years of my close association with the 
Dean I have come more and more to realize the vast store of knowledge he 
possesses of architecture and iconography. With wisdom he has guided the 
work of construction, and he has played a conspicuous part in the many re- 
finements that have marked the development of the Cathedral structure. 


‘*Probably his most notable contribution was in planning the Great 
Reredos. The manifold details of this supremely important work of sacred 
art, he directed and carried out with consummate skill and devotion. 


‘*There is not a feature of the structure as it now stands to which he 
has not made a major contribution. Probably no one other than myself has 
known in a more intimate way the high consecration that has characterized 
his service. He is justly entitled to be regarded as a ‘Master Builder,’ 
whose consecration is enriched by a broad and comprehensive knowledge, and 
high devotion that are altogether incomparable. 


“*It is my hope, as well as that of the Chapter, that his release from ad- 
ministrative details that have grown increasingly heavy in more recent years, 
may serve to give him greater time to carry on the work to which he has 
given years of study and devoted service for achievement.’’ 
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I Know a Lovely Garden 





By Elisabeth Ellicott Poe 


flower in the garden of life. This 

blossom is loveliest when it. is 
planted in a living garden, such as the 
Bishop’s Garden in Washington Ca- 
thedral Close, as a token of devotion to 
the memory of some one ‘‘loved and 
lost awhile.’’ 

Not only is the Bishop’s Garden a 
spot where hallowed peace abides, 
summoned by natural beauty and its 
nearness to a great Gothic Cathedral 
rising in majesty on a hillside, but it 
is outstanding because of many me- 
morial features representing the inter- 
est of garden clubs and other organiza- 
tions, as well as that of individuals 
who have found in this Garden a place 
to remember their dear ones. 

In the fragrant box, the lofty yew 
trees, Lebanon cedars, holly and mag- 
nolia trees, bas reliefs and other stone 
items from the past of Christianity, 
are memorialized mankind’s idealism 
and progress through the centuries. 
The Bishop’s Garden is replete with 
such time-binders. No one can walk 
through its green reaches, pause before 
gorgeous blooms or gaze with dimming 
eyes at the Charlemagne Font or the 
Wayside Cross—shrines of man’s de- 
votion to higher things in the past— 
without realizing that here is embodied 
much to be cherished, not only in the 
history of Washington Cathedral, but 
of Christianity itself. 

But gardens, even such enduring 
ones as the Bishop’s Garden, do not 
grow of themselves. Vigilant care is 
needed to guard the plan behind them; 
constant replenishment is necessary, 
due to the ravages of time and weath- 
er. The menace of ‘‘winter kill’’ is an 
ever present one, even in the compara- 
tively mild climate of Washington. 
Due to such watchfulness, the Bishop’s 
Garden suffered less during the recent 
severe winters than similar undertak- 
ings in this vicinity. 


R Bowerin te is the fairest 





Above all, the spirit of the Garden 
itself must be preserved, in keeping 
with the prayer for the work of All 
Hallows Guild, the Garden Guild of 
the Cathedral, which has the Bishop’s 
Garden, the Cottage Herb Garden, and 
other landscaping projects in its care: 

‘*O God Our Father, who hast won- 
derfully blessed us with thy gifts of 
the flowers of field and garden, the 
trees of the wood, and the birds of the 
air; Vouchsafe, we beseech thee, the 
aid and guidance of Thy Holy Spirit 
to All Hallows Guild and all of its 
members, and grant that by their la- 
bours this Cathedral Close may become 
more and more a haven of peace and 
refreshment, a revelation of Thy beau- 
ty and a gateway of Paradise; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’ 

Something of the inspiration behind 
the Bishop’s Garden is caught anew in 
the following incidents which attest to 
its continuing appeal. 

Last spring a woman pilgrim was 
one of many thousands who trod its 
walks. The spirit of the place, its 
abiding peace and beauty, and, above 
all, the memorial plantings of ancient 
box trained to Gothie forms, unusual 
flowers, giant yews, venerable font and 
ninth century Wayside Cross, and 
quaint bas reliefs from shrines of 
other days, appealed strongly to her. 

She, too, had loved ones who might 
be commemorated in this enduring 
fashion, among them her mother, who 
had cherished roses throughout her 
lifetime. 

When Miss Abigail L. Harwood re- 
turned to her home in White Plains, 
N. Y., she could not forget the Bish- 
op’s Garden. Then the idea came to 
her that she might memorialize, within 
its beauty, her mother, Susan Deane 
Harwood, and sister, Sarah Harwood. 

Her gift, made in a short time, was 
$1,000 for a fund to endow the rose 
garden of the Bishop’s Garden. In 
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all the years to come, she rejoiced to 
think, this part of the Garden would 
be kept fair by her gift. 

Inspired by that gift, Mrs. Edward 
Beale McLean of Washington, whose 
gardens are far-famed for their ex- 
quisite plantings, decided that she 
would follow Miss Harwood’s example. 
She presented four dozen Red Ra- 
dianee rose bushes, of three years’ 
growth, in memory of her mother, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh, who, too, had 
considered beautiful roses incompara- 
ble among flowers. These rose bushes, 
which are being planted as this edi- 
tion of THe CATHEDRAL AGE goes to 
press, will ensure from early spring 
until late autumn, glorious color in the 
rose garden against the background of 
ancient box and yew. 

Through the generosity of these two 
women, next year when bird earols 
and tiny living things in the new 
grass of the Bishop’s Garden pro- 
claim that Earth once more ‘‘her joy 
confesses clothing her in spring,’’ pil- 


grims gazing at the picturesque Way- 
side Cross will see a replenished Rose 
Garden bordering the turf panel. May 
it lead them, irresistibly to the Cross 


whose inscription from the Psalms, 
“‘Our Soul is humbled even unto the 
dust,’’ speaks of the simple faith of 
those who wrought its beauty in the 
long ago. 

One day this summer, a pilgrim 
from nearby Virginia came to the 
office of All Hallows Guild. Her offer 
was to provide a goodly store of bulbs 
of a rare fall blooming crocus. They 
were accepted, of course, as an offer- 
ing of love. In the garden plot nigh 


* 


to the iron grill or gate leading to the 
Pilgrim steps, the bulbs fulfilled their 
promise and made a vivid patch of 
glowing color. They create one of the 
autumn glories of the Garden. 

Tall sturdy cosmos plants, the gift 
of sisters in memory of a gentle 
mother who had found the Bishop’s 
Garden a veritable place of peace, af- 
forded rich variety of hue—dainty yet 
strong blossoms — defying chill winds 
and increasing autumn cold. They are 
not perennials, but during their brief 
lives they gave some of the increased 
color in the Bishop’s Garden which 
has been suggested by so many pil- 
grims and garden experts. 

Thus offerings great and small, in 
the past and at present, make secure 
the beauty of the Bishop’s Garden. 
The need for them is ever constant. 
For instance, much replanting is 
needed in the perennial border. Plans 
are under way and All Hallows Guild 
is certain the means will be found 
through gifts, equally welcome and 
appreciated whether large or small, 
from friends and those who wish to 
memorialize dear ones in this way. 

Are you interested in making a 
lovely garden even more lovely? If 
so, write to All Hallows Guild, Mount 
Saint Alban, and a list of possible op- 
portunities, in keeping with your pro- 
posed offering, will be sent gladly. 

You will find happiness in such an 
offering as you realize that you have 
become a partner with Beauty in mak- 
ing and keeping the Bishop’s Garden 
true to its ideal—‘‘the Hill of Zion 
is a Fair Place.’’ 


* 


The Hudson River Garden Club, through Mrs. Frederick L. Eldridge of Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
has sent an offering of $25 to All Hallows Guild in appreciation of the illustrated lecture on 
‘‘Washington Cathedral Gardens’’ given by Miss Winifred Harper Bonnell, Secretary of the 
New York Committee of the National Cathedral Association. 

This lecture with more than fifty beautifully colored lantern slides, is available, on rea- 
sonable notice, to other Garden Clubs or local patriotic and civie groups, the only cost being 


nominal expressage fees. 


* * 


* * 


The Cottage Herb Garden of All Hallows Guild was described in an interesting manner 
during a recent ‘‘ Farm and Home’’ broadcast by the United States Department of Agriculture 


over the nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company. 


Among the resulting 


requests for lists of herbs which can be purchased, the first two came from Greensboro, North 


Carolina, 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


For the past four years the Rev- 
erend Malcolm Taylor has been a 
member of our College staff. Each 
year has deepened and 
widened his influence. 
‘His meditations and 
instructions in the 
spiritual life; his criticism of ser- 
mons, as keen as it was kindly; his 
balanced mind, quick sympathy, and 
single-hearted personal devotion, drew 
so wide and significant a response that 
his work among us became unique and 
quite invaluable. Now to our great 
loss he has left us to go back into 
parochial ministry, as rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Frederick, Maryland. 
It could not have been helped. He 
was giving us half his time, the other 
half going to the Commission on 
Evangelism, in his office as Director. 
Half-time meant half-salary from the 
Commission and from the College. The 
Commission lost its main reason for 
existence when the Forward Move- 
ment got under way and a greatly 
depleted treasury resulted. We on 
our side could not find within our 
budget the means to give a full-time 
salary. So our beloved colleague has 
moved to Frederick, not far away, 
leaving at least part of his interest 
and affection with us, and ready to 
come to our help as occasion offers 
and his conscience allows. We shall 
miss him sadly, sorely, daily. All who 
know him will remember him in the 
way he would most desire—in their 
constant prayers. 


Malcolm Taylor 
Leaves the 
College 
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Dr. Fleming’s proposal of a two- 
year ‘‘moratorium’’ on preaching has 
a special interest for us at the Col- 
lege. Preaching is 
our business. It is 
the only reason for 
our existence. Would 
then Dr. Fleming have the College 
close its doors? Without consulting 
him we ean very positively answer in 
the negative. Dr. Fleming has been 
a frequent visitor and leader at the 
College. From the first, he has shown 
ardent interest in our work. He has 
done as much as any other man for 
our help. He is himself a preacher 
of unusual ability and acceptability, 
using his gift effectively and faith- 
fully. From all which it follows that 
he does not mean the ‘‘moratorium’’ 
to take us in. It might be presump- 
tuous in us to think that, during the 
proposed stillness of the pulpits, Dr. 
Fleming would have the College of 
Preachers working over-time. But, 
with becoming modesty, we can per- 
suade ourselves that he would like 
some of the preachers who have been 
put to silence to visit us—at least 


for consolation ! 
« * 


Dr. Fleming’s 
“Moratorium” 
on Preaching 


* * 


The plain fact is that the crop of 
sermons needs to be drastically re- 
dueed. Possibly a ‘‘plowing under’’ 

Needed of fifty per cent—for 
“Crop two years—might not 
Reduction” be excessive. Dr. 
Frank Woods, late 

Bishop of Winchester, England, told 
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the first conference held in our new 
building, in November, 1929, that he 
was accustomed to divide the clergy 
into two classes: those who had some- 
thing to say, and those who had to 
say something. He rather implied 
that it would be an equal and equi- 
table division, fifty per cent belonging 
to each class. This may by some 
be held too pessimistic a judgment; 
by others, the reverse. Certainly if 
one contemplates the overwhelming 
flood of words poured out from Ameri- 
ean pulpits each Sunday morning, 
and then tries to make a realistic esti- 
mate of the resulting spiritual har- 
vest, one will probably agree that vital 
Christianity would not suffer irrep- 
arable loss if half the flood were cut 
off at the source. The Saturday an- 
nouncements in the papers and the 
Monday summaries of the Sunday 
preachments make rather painful read- 
ing. One marvels, in pessimistic mo- 
ments, at the good will and patience 
of the Christian laity which keep the 
pews even partially filled from week 
to week. It would seem to indicate 
that the laity on their part have not 
yet lost faith in preaching. 


* * * * 


The trouble surely is with preachers, 
not with preaching. Preaching always 


THE PREACHING OF 


During the week of May 25th, the 
College of Preachers invited into its 
friendly walls a group of twenty- 
three of the clergy to consider ‘‘The 
Preaching of the Prayer Book,’’ un- 
der the leadership of the Reverend Dr. 
Leicester C. Lewis, of Philadelphia. In 
the five days which followed our privi- 
leges were innumerable. 

First of all there was the joy of 
residence at the College and for many 
of us the renewal of friendships with 
the members of the staff. Stimulating 
lectures filled each day and periods for 
special conferences with the Reverend 
Mr. Taylor and Mrs. Rudd. Our only 
regret was the absence of the Warden. 
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has been, always must be, a necessary 
unique and vital thing ; 
never more so than 
today. It is not the 
end of ministry. Rath- 
er it is the beginning. 
In the Parable our Lord likens it to 
seed-sowing. It is means, not end. 
But it is an essential means. Without 
seed-sowing there is no harvest. With- 
out preaching there is no One to be 
known and believed in. Our Lord 
Himself ‘‘came preaching.’’ Preach- 
ing was not the end for which He 
came. It needed more than preaching 
—more even than His preaching—to 
redeem the world. But without His 
preaching the world would not have 
known its Redeemer. So with us, in 
our day, in our ministry for Him. 
‘‘How shall they believe in Him of 
Whom they have not heard? How 
shall they hear without a preacher ?’’ 
To deery preaching is, practically, to 
deny the Gospel. It is to hide God’s 
light ‘‘under a bushel.’’ On the other 
hand, to charge us preachers with fu- 
tility and feebleness in preaching is to 
hit the nail squarely on the head. ‘‘I, 
if I am lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.’’ That is still true. But 
He must be lifted up. Else He can- 
not draw. We preachers do not lift 
Him up; at least, not high enough. 


Preachers 
Are 
to Blame, 
Not Preaching 


THE PRAYER BOOK 


The Chaplain, in top form, saw to it 
that the daily hum of the seventeen- 
year-locust never silenced the laughter 
in the refectory during meals. 

But our concern was with preach- 
ing. Nowhere can there be found a 
finer or better type of objective criti- 
cism than at the College. It mattered 
not at all whether the critics were at 
work on one’s own effort or another’s. 
There was always an abundance of 
sound, helpful suggestions which set 
new standards and disclosed new 
methods for effective preaching. As 
always, the life at the College was 
enhanced by the discipline and fre- 
queney of the services in the chapel. 














There can be no question that the staff 
are possessors of an incomparable ar- 
tistry. They know how to take the 
elements of such a group and time 
and transmute them into the gold of 
splendid teaching, rare fellowship and 
spiritual challenge. 

Dr. Lewis translated the Prayer 
Book for us from a manual of litur- 


gical worship into a manual for 
preaching and instruction. Recalling 


the singular role which the Prayer 
300k played in the establishment of 
the Chureh in Connecticut and in the 


WHERE 


PINNACLES SURROUND THE 
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CROSS ABOVE 
TINTED TREES 
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enlistment of Bishop Philander Chase, 
he urged that we discover and use its 
missionary power for the Church to- 
day. 

His lectures dealt with the Anglican 
position and its importance for today ; 
the preaching values of the services 
of Baptism, Confirmation and espe- 
cially Holy Matrimony; preaching 
values inherent in the non-eucharistic 
offices of praise and the symbolism of 
the chureh and her services; the 
Prayer Book doctrine of the Euchar- 
ist; and finally, in the last lecture, a 
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glance further afield—the aims and 
purposes of the Liturgical Movement 
in the Roman Communion which can 
be interpreted as justification and sup- 
port for the liturgical reform of the 
Anglican Church during the Reforma- 
tion. 

On two evenings Dr. Lewis enlisted 
the help of others. The Reverend 
Thomas Harris, of Philadelphia, lec- 
tured on the Prayer Book as the in- 
comparable model for the construction 
of occasional services and prayers. He 
pointed out the dangerous ease with 
which the liturgical language could be 
parodied but its order and sound psy- 
chological principles missed. On an- 


CONFERENCE ON “THE 


Accepting the gracious invitation of 
the Warden and the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, a group of rectors of down- 
town churches, and the deans of sev- 
eral Cathedrals in down-town areas, 
met at the College on September 21st 
to diseuss the general subject of ‘‘The 
Down-Town Chureh.’’ Changed _liv- 
ing conditions in our eities, the mov- 
ing of people to suburbs, the increase 
in boarding house and apartment 
dwellers, which make such churches in 
some cases a problem but in practical- 
ly all cases an opportunity, gave add- 
ed interest to the addresses and the 
discussions. 

Early in the sessions it was found 
necessary to divide the churches into 
two general groups. (a) those which 
are located in business districts with 
few ecommunieants, but with sufficient 
endowment to carry on regular serv- 
ices and a program of community 
work, and (b) those which still have 
a community around them and depend 
upon their membership for all, or 
most, of their income. While the op- 
portunity is the same, the work has, of 
necessity, to be somewhat different. 

The down-town churches have al- 
ready proven themselves to be ‘‘ houses 
of prayer for all people.’’ In most 
instances the pews are free, the regu- 
lar services are held each day and, in 


other evening Dr. Noble C. Powell, of 
Baltimore, outlined a number of in- 
teresting ways in which the book could 
be used as a manual of short instrue- 
tions. His eagerness to make the laity 
enthusiasts for the Prayer Book was 
equally contagious among his clerical 
listeners. 

We owe to each of our hosts and 
teachers a solid debt of gratitude, and 
not least to the College itself for ren- 
dering to us and through us to the 
Church at large an invaluable opportu- 
nity of discovery, illumination, fellow- 
ship and re-consecration. 


S. H. B. 


DOWN-TOWN CHURCH” 


some cases, carefully directed medita- 
tion, periods of instruction, and serv- 
ices of an evangelistic nature are 
added. Being open throughout the 


day, the down-town churches provide 
quiet places where people may go for 


prayer, rest, and reading. It was the 
general experience that many people 
who would not affiliate with a com- 
munity chureh, were regular in their 
attendance. The churches in the see- 
ond group provide an additional op- 
portunity in that many are drawn 
into definite church affiliation through 
regular parish organizations. 

Many phases of the work of these 
churches were discussed, among them 
noon-day preaching, especially in Ad- 
vent and Lent, the ministry to special 
groups, the ministry of musie, reli- 
gious education for adults, advertising, 
young people’s work, the pastoral of- 
fice, and such like. 

It was evident from the discussions 
that the down-town churches, because 
of their location, their widely scattered 
memberships, the attendance of many 
from all parts of the cities, and the 
opportunity of the clergy for contacts 
with city officials and civie leaders, 
were in a position where they can help 
our cities toward a better understand- 
ing of themselves, their problems and 
opportunities as they stand living wit- 
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nesses to the way and the power by 
which the problems of today may be 
solved. As an illustration, one church 
has been able to cooperate so closely 
with community social agencies 
through the exchange of personnel and 
buildings that new life has come both 
to the church and to these agencies in 
their combined work for the commu- 
nity. 

There are many opportunities open 
to these churches but if they are to be 
embraced then it will be necessary to 
have adequate surveys made of the 


communities and long range plans 
made for the utilization of all avail- 
able resources of every nature. 
Throughout the conference those 
present never lost sight of the primary 
duty and responsibility of the down- 
town chureh in providing adequate op- 
portunity for the worship of God. 
Those who were privileged to be 
present are under deep obligation to 
the Bishop of Washington and the 
Warden for having made the confer- 
ence possible and to Bishop Fiske, who 
was our chairman. N.. ¢.. F: 


St. Albans School Plans New Gymnasium 


LANS for a: gymnasium building 
that will meet the most serious 
equipment need confronting St. 

Albans, the National Cathedral School 
for Boys, are outlined by the Rev- 
erend Albert H. Lucas, D.C.L., Canon 
and Headmaster, in his autumn letter 
to students, parents and alumni. He 
writes : 

The gymnasium is something short 
of a reality. That is a statement of 
conviction, not a report of a certified 
public accountant. The building is 
complete on paper, but the ground is 
unbroken. To build we require $280,- 
000, of which $200,000 is for construe- 
tion, $20,000 for equipment, and $60,- 
000 for a maintenance fund. The task 
does not seem insuperable because the 
gymnasium is so necessary. It will 
contain many essentials generally ree- 
ognized in any first elass school. I feel 
certain St. Albans’ clientele will rally 
to the School’s support. 

Let us take time out to evaluate the 
needs. 

First. We have no basketball court 
and no adequate gymnasium floor. For 
seven years we have been guests of the 
authorities of the American Univer- 
sity. This means our home games are 
played a mile away from home—two 
miles if you count the time it takes to 
go and return. Getting to and fro by 
automobile when partly clad is a con- 


stant source of danger and actually 
encourages illness. Furthermore, it is 
almost impossible to move the student 
body a mile. Sehool spirit fades in 
transit. The new court and gymna- 
sium floor will also include an indoor 
tennis court and four badminton 
courts. It will be the finest set up in 
Washington. 

Second. Our present locker and 
shower facilities are inadequate, badly 
ventilated, and badly planned. The 
new gymnasium locker and shower 
rooms will accommodate 250 students 
properly and with modern equipment 
to protect health. There will also be 
proper facilities for teams of visiting 
schools. 

Third. At present we have no man- 
ual training equipment. The new gym- 
nasium will house a complete and ade- 
quate manual training department, 
which will include a woodwork shop 
and a machine shop. 

Fourth. Our publications room is 
impossible. The gymnasium provides 
for a large, well lighted room for 
publications to meet the growing de- 
mands of what is now regarded as the 
best schoolboy newspaper in the United 
States among schools of 250 pupils or 
under, and second best school news- 
paper in the country, regardless of 
pupil enrollment (witness the an- 
nouncements of the Columbia and 
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Princeton Interscholastic Press <Asso- 
ciation competitions for 1936). 

Fifth. The School has no Common 
Room. The entrance hall to the Lane- 
Johnston Building is inadequate to 
meet our needs. The new gymnasium 
will house a large lounge or trophy 
room, a central meeting place in the 
heart of the School’s activities. 

Siath. Our now generally known 
Government Class, which is so fre- 
quently addressed by national special- 
ists on federal issues, has to meet in 
St. Albans’ dining room because of 
lack of proper accommodation. In the 
new gymnasium will be found a beau- 
tifully appointed Committee Room, 
modeled on an English court room 
plan, because American law is based 
on English law, not on Continental 
law. 

Seventh. At this writing we have 
taken over St. Alban’s Church Sunday 
School building to meet classroom 
needs. This is a temporary building 


and poorly equipped for our purposes. 


In the new gymnasium we have lo- 
cated five large and airy recitation 
rooms. These rooms will also faeili- 
tate the problem we now face for 
proper environment for Sixth Form 


study. The Sixth Form does not 
study with the rest of the School and 
at present we have no proper place 
for Sixth Formers to go. 

Eighth. Our present boxing and 
wrestling facilities are utterly inade- 
quate and no fencing quarters exist. 
In the new gymnasium, plans are com- 
plete for appropriate space for all 
three indoor sports. 

This building has been in the mak- 
ing for three years. Mr. Faulkner, 
our architect, is wholly sympathetic 
with the proposed set up and _ has 
planned the building for simplicity, 
efficiency, and an eye to the future. 
We know what we need and we be- 
lieve our clientele will see that we get 
it. This is not an appeal. It is a 
weighted pronouncement based on 
seven years of association with a group 
of parents and boys that have not once 
failed us. I ought to add, however, 
for the consideration of those who are 
interested, that we have divided the 
entire construction into twenty-two 
individual projects, believing there are 
within the School’s family twenty-two 
potential givers. I should be happy 
indeed to furnish specific information 
on request. 


ARCHITECT’S SKETCH SHOWING ONE END OF THE PROPOSED GYMNASIUM 
The entire building or individual projects will be available as memorials. 
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HE foundation-stone of Guild- 

ford Cathedral, on the hill over- 

looking the town, was laid on 
July 22nd by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the presence of ten thou- 
sand people from all parts of Surrey, 
including the Lord Lieutenant of Sur- 
rey (Lord Ashcombe), twenty Deputy- 
Lieutenants, the High Sheriff of Sur- 
rey (Captain C. E. H. Master), the 
Under Sheriff, County officials, the 
Mayors and Corporations of Guild- 
ford, Godalming, and Aldershot; 
eleven Bishops, many diocesan clergy 
and Free Church ministers. The crowd 
began assembling’two hours before the 
time of the ceremony and admirable 
arrangements enabled the proceedings 
to be carried out without a hitch. 

In a blue and white pavilion was the 
foundation-stone. It is placed behind 
the site of the High Altar, seven feet 
above ground, and bears the arms of 
Guildford Diocese and an inscription. 

The four processions to the site in- 
cluded a massed choir of one hundred 
and seventy, followed by county, mu- 
nicipal and diocesan representatives, 
Bishops and over two hundred clergy. 
The hymn, ‘‘Christ is made the sure 
foundation,’’ preceded the invocation 
by the Bishop of Guildford, Dr. J. V. 
Maemillan, and the lesson was read by 
the Very Rev. Lionel Blackburne, 
Dean of Ely and former Archdeacon 
of Surrey. Provost E. C. Kirwan led 
prayers, and Dr. Lang laid the stone 
with the words, ‘‘In the Faith of 
Jesus Christ we place this stone, in 


*See ‘Plans for Guildford Cathedral,’’ illustrated 
article in THE CATHEDRAL AGE, Midsummer issue, 
1936, 


* 


Young Diocese Sponsors Newest Cathedral* 
(Correspondence from “The Church of England Newspaper’) 





the Name of God the Father, God the 
Son and God the Holy Ghost.’’ He 
added, ‘‘Let it be known by the name 
of the Cathedral Chureh of the Holy 
Spirit in Guildford.’’ The choir then 
sang the hymn, ‘‘Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire.’’ 

Following further hymns the Arch- 
bishop addressed the assembly. ‘‘To- 
day,’’ he said, ‘‘with the ardour, hope- 
fulness and forward-looking mind of 
youth, the young Diocese of Guildford 
commits itself to high and honourable 
enterprise of adding yet another to 
the noble Cathedral churches which 
are the glory of England. It is by no 
sudden impulse that it girds up its 
loins to this great task. It is the re- 
sult of anxious thought and long plan- 
ning.’’ 

He praised the devotion of the first 
3ishop of the Diocese, Dr. Greig, and 
others to the cause, and said that 
£55,000 were already given and had 
made foundation possible. 

‘*Who can think unmoved,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘of the rising slowly and 
steadily in this place of the great 
building until it shall stand complete 
in the fullness of its dignity and 
beauty ?’’ 

The Archbishop said that the site 
given by Lord Onslow was perhaps 
only rivalled among the sites of Eng- 
lish Cathedrals by those of Lincoln 
and Durham. The very bricks were 
taken from the soil of Guildford and 
the whole design fitted to its wide 
prospect. The church will stand forth 
in the beauty not so much of orna- 
ment and decoration as of noble 
strength and simplicity. 


sa 


NOTE ON THE COVER 


A new photograph of the Sanctuary and Great Choir of Washington Cathedral is pre- 
sented on the cover of this issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE showing the ‘‘Ter Sanctus’’ Rere- 


dos behind the Jerusalem Altar. 


Among the last seulptured statues to be placed in the 


niches were likenesses of the Right Reverend Dr. Henry Yates Satterlee, first Bishop of 
Washington, who laid the Foundation Stone of Washington Cathedral on September 29, 1907, 
and the Reverend Fung Mei-ts’en, a martyr to the Christian faith in China a few years ago. 
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Large Bequest for Cathedral in Baltimore* 


PPROXIMATELY | five million 
dollars became available a few 
weeks ago for building .a new 

Roman Catholic Cathedral on Charles 
Street Avenue in the Homeland sec- 
tion of Baltimore, Maryland, where a 
site has been held for this purpose for 
eleven years, according to a news ar- 
ticle in The Baltimore Sun. 

If the preliminary plans come to 
fruition, it will be one of the great 
ecclesiastical edifices of the western 
world. 

The money became available follow- 
ing the death of Mrs. Roberta Le Bron 
O’Neill, widow of Thomas O’Neill, a 
local merchant who died in 1919, leav- 
ing an estate valued at nearly $7,000,- 
000. His will provided that, upon the 
death of his widow, which oceurred 
August 22nd, two-thirds of the resi- 
due should be used to build a Cathe- 
dral. 

There were two other bequests to 
Roman Catholic institutions — one of 
$28,422 to Loyola College for a new 
chureh in Guilford and another for 
the building of a large hospital where 
poor of Baltimore might receive treat- 
ment. 


*See illustrated article on ““A New Cathedral for 
Baltimore” by Frederick Vernon Murphy in THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE, Easter issue, 1935.—Editor’s Note. 


i} 


Following the selection of the plot 
in Charles Street Avenue in 1925, 
tentative plans for an edifice were 
drawn by Frederick Vernon Murphy, 
head of the department of Architec- 
ture at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, although it was 
announced at the time that the present 
Cathedral would be retained. 

The new Cathedral, according to 
Mr. Murphy’s plan, would face 
Charles Street Avenue and be bounded 
on either side by Upnor Road and 
Amberly Way. In the rear of the 
great stone structure would be the 
Arehbishop’s house, the residence of 
the rector of the Cathedral and assis- 
tant clergy, a parochial school, a con- 
vent and other parish buildings. 

The designer planned the new 
church in the form of a Latin Cross 
with a dominant central tower. The 
Nave would be sufficiently large to 
seat approximately 3,000 persons, ex- 
clusive of sanctuary space. Provision 
also was made in the plans for two 
large chapels near the Nave and five 
smaller ones. One of these was desig- 
nated as a memorial to Mr. O’Neill 
and another to the late Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

The tower, according to the plan, 
would have ecarillons. * * * 


TT tc 
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Recent Progress Reports from Temples at 
Home and Abroad 
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Three new stained glass windows, 
small in size and so close to the eye 
that pilgrims and worshipers can get 
the full meaning of their symbolism, 
have been installed in Washington 
Cathedral this last summer. The first 
two, designed by Lawrence B. Saint, 


of Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, 
are the gift of Mrs. William T. Hil- 
drup, Jr., of New York City, and in- 
cluded in that portion of the North 
Transept which is to be a memorial to 


Mr. Hildrup. They take their sym- 
bolism from the Gospel according to 
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St. John, which was Mr. Hildrup’s 
favorite book in the Bible. One win- 
dow is devoted to Truth and the other, 
in striking contrast, portrays scenes 
which represent the opposite of Truth. 
In working out the color scheme, Mr. 
Saint’s aim was to combine the finest 
influences of the greatest windows in 
France with that of the Spanish glass 
in Leon Cathedral, where he made a 
special study of color several years 
ago. 

Thousands of pilgrims admire the 
rich colors in these windows as they 
pass down the stairway from the 
North Transept to the Crypt Chapels. 
The third window, designed by Henry 
Lee Willet, of Philadelphia, is in the 
Children’s Chapel which was given 
by Mr. and Mrs, Roland Leslie Tay- 
lor in memory of their infant son. The 
iconography for this colorful window 
in the south wall of the Chapel shows 
figures of the boy Samuel, young Da- 
vid, Timothy receiving instruction 
from his grandmother, Lois, and the 
lad who brought loaves and fishes to 
Our Lord when the five thousand were 
miraculously fed. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS VOLUNTEERED 


In the Cathedral Amphitheater Shortly After Bishop Freeman’s Consecration in 1923. 


30th Mr. Saint and Mr. Willet 
agree that these windows represent 
the finest work yet to be created in 
their respective studios. They have 
written articles describing the win- 
dows in detail which will appear in a 
fortheoming issue of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE. 

* + 

intended to arouse 
interest in the commemoration of 
Rhode Island and Maine under the 
‘Union of States’’ plan in Washing- 
ton Cathedral were held simultaneous- 
ly at Newport and Brunswick on the 
afternoon of August 30th. 

Canon Anson Phelps Stokes showed 
lantern slides of the Cathedral and 
its Gardens and the Bishop of Wash- 
ington spoke on the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Cathedral at the 
Newport meeting held in ‘‘Sea View 
Terrace,’’ the home of Mrs. Herbert 
Shipman. The Right Reverend James 
DeWolf Perry, Bishop of Rhode 
Island and Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, introduced the 
speakers, pledging the continued co- 
operation of Rhode Island friends 


Two meetings 


AS USHERS FOR OPEN-AIR SERVICE 
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YOUTHFUL 
While 


4-H 


in 


who had been interested in Washing- 
ton Cathedral since its early begin- 
nings. 

A committee consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic W. Rhinelander, Mrs. 
Gibson Fahnestock, the Reverend Dr. 
Stanley C. Hughes, LeRoy King, Fred- 
erick H. Prince and Dr. William C. 
Rives sponsored an appeal by mail to 
residents of the Newport colony, offer- 
ing them opportunity to make sub- 
seriptions for maintaining the Cathe- 
dral’s work. 

Bishop Freeman was the preacher 
at the Sunday morning service in 
Trinity Chureh, where the Rector, 
Dr. Hughes, designated the offering 
for the Cathedral in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

During their visit to Newport, 
Bishop Freeman was the guest of the 
Misses Maude and Edith Wetmore, 
Canon Stokes was entertained by Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs, and 
the Editor of THe CATHEDRAL AGE 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


CLUB MEMBERS MAKE 
Nation’s Capital As Guests of 


ANNUAL 
the 


CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE 
Department of Agriculture. 


Parish. Dr. Jacobs gave a men’s 
luncheon in honor of Bishop Freeman 
and his colleagues and they were en- 
tertained at several other private din- 
ners. 


* +* 

The Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper, former United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania and member of the 
Washington Cathedral Chapter for 
many years, gave the illustrated lec- 
ture at the meeting in Brunswick, 
which was held at the home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
on the campus at Bowdoin College. 
Mrs. Sills is Chairman for Maine un- 
der the National Women’s Committee 
for Washington Cathedral, of which 
Mrs. William Adams Brown is Na- 
tional Chairman. She sponsored the 
appeal by mail which was sent to 
friends of Washington Cathedral, not 
only in Brunswick but in other nearby 
communities. President and Mrs. Sills 
entertained at tea following the lec- 
ture. 











As a result of these two meetings, 
a number of new members of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association have been 
enrolled and a beginning made to- 
wards the observance of ‘‘Maine 
Week’’ and ‘‘ Rhode Island Week’’ in 
the Cathedral. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Canaday, Field 
Secretary of the National Cathedral 
Association, made plans for both 
gatherings and was present in Bruns- 
wick to assist Mrs. Sills. Miss Wini- 
fred H. Bonnell, Secretary of the New 
York Committee, assisted Mrs. Rhine- 
lander in final arrangements for the 
Newport meeting. 


+ i 


Mr. John Dykes Bower, Mus.B., 
organist of Durham Cathedral since 
1933, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Stanley Marchant as organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. He 
is only thirty-one years of age. 

Born in Gloucester, Mr. Dykes 
Bower was educated at Cheltenham 
College and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, where he won the Stewart 
of Rannock Scholarship in Sacred 
Musie. 





GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 
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He became organist and master of 
the choir at Truro Cathedral in 1926 
and three years later was appointed 
organist at New College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. While serving as organist at 
Durham Cathedral he has been a lee- 
turer in Musie at Durham University. 


+ * 


A special series of lectures on the 
history of Rochester Cathedral, to be 
illustrated with lantern slides, will be 
given by the Dean of Rochester during 
November and December. The Dean, 
Canon Wheatley, and Miss Sandford, 
the Honorable Secretary of the 
‘*Friends of the Rochester Cathedral,’’ 
are prepared to visit parishes and 
schools to show the slides. 

+ + 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will 
dedicate the Bishop’s Throne in Shef- 
field Cathedral next February, the gift 
of the late Bishop Quirk. 

* * 

A stained glass window is to be in- 
stalled in the Chapter House of Dur- 
ham Cathedral in memory of the 
Bishop of Durham, the Right Rev- 
erend Dr. H. C. G. Moule. This ap- 
propriate memorial is being presented 
by his daughter, Mrs. de Vere. 

+ * 

On September 6th the Bishop of 
Llandaff dedicated the Llandaff Toe 
H Lamp at a service in the Cathedral 
and preached the sermon. The lamp 
was lit by the Duke of Kent at the 
Crystal Palace. 

* * 

The Peterborough Diocesan Choral 
Association held a service in the North 
Transept of the Cathedral recently at 
which Dr. Martin Shaw addressed the 
members on the subject of ‘‘The Musie 
of the Sunday Service.’’ The Bishop 
of Peterborough presided. 

i * 

Plans for the Worcestershire War 
Memorial Chapel in Worcester Cathe- 
dral are now complete and the work 
has begun. The stone sereen, four 
bays of which are now at the west 
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of the Chapel of St. John Baptist, will 
be removed and three additional bays 
added with the help of fragments now 
lying in the Crypt. The completed 
sereen will then be restored to its 
original position to enclose the Memo- 
rial Chapel. 
+* * 

A gift of £50 towards the new Ca- 
thedral at Guildford has been sent by 
His Majesty King Edward VIII. 

* + 

A series of concert tours in the 
United States and Canada has been 
arranged by the organist and choir- 
master of the Cathedral of All Saints, 
Albany, for the men and boys of his 
Cathedral choir. 

+ + 

The Duke and Duchess of York have 
enrolled as the first members of the 
newly formed ‘‘Friends of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral.’’ The Bishop of Lincoln is 
president, the Dean is chairman, and 
the Archdeacon of Lincoln is secretary 
and treasurer. The association is a re- 
vival of the 12th century Confrater- 
nity of Brothers and Sisters of Lin- 
eoln Cathedral, which existed in the 
time of St. Hugh and to which, in 
later years, King Richard II was ad- 
mitted. 

+ * 

The 400th anniversary of the death 
of Robert Sherborne, Bishop of Chi- 
chester from 1508 to 1536, was com- 
memorated at Chichester Cathedral re- 
cently. Bishop Sherborne was one 
of the Cathedral’s great benefactors, 
the most important of his gifts being 
the foundation of the four prebends of 
Bursal, Bargham, Exceit and Wind- 
ham, which he endowed so that there 
might be a larger number of Canons 
in residence at Chichester. 

+ * 

Ely Cathedral is the latest to have 
an Association of ‘‘Friends.’’ The 
Princess Royal has promised to be the 
patroness and first ‘‘ Friend of the Ca- 
thedral.’’ The Earl of Harewood and 
the Prime Minister will be the first 
vice-presidents. 


A service, entirely in the ancient 
Cornish language, was held for the 
first time in Truro Cathedral recently. 
Cornish has not been in ordinary use 
in England for more than 200 years. 
The Bishop of Truro spoke in Cornish, 
the address was given by Mr. Edwin 
Chirgwin, and the members of the 
Corporation attended. 

a Sy 

The design for silver cross and can- 
dlesticks for the high altar of Cov- 
entry Cathedral as a memorial to Pro- 
vost Morton has been accepted. The 
work will cost £240 if it is carried 
out in ‘‘thick silver,’’ as it should be. 
Thus far £160 has been subscribed to 
the memorial fund. 

sw * 

A meeting of the ‘‘ Friends of Glou- 
eester Cathedral’? was planned for 
late September. The Dean of Glouces- 
ter was to preside and the speakers 
to include Sir C. R. Peers, Canon An- 
thony Deane of Windsor, Canon H. 
B. Freeman of Bristol, and others. 

+ * 

The Bishop of New York has an- 
nounced that the necessary funds have 
been provided for installation of the 
granite steps leading to the North 
Tower portal in the West Front of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
With completion of the steps, visitors 
and worshipers will enter through the 
North Portal, the only portion in 
which the carving and sculpture is 
completed. 

 y * 

An inspiring musical service was 
rendered in Ripon Cathedral recently 
by the combined choirs of Ripon, York, 
Durham and Newcastle. 

* * 

The ‘‘Friends of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral,’’ at their last annual meeting, 
agreed to help the Dean and Chapter 
raise £5,000 for immediate repairs to 
the Cathedral fabric. Rusting of the 
ironwork in the spire has caused dam- 
age to the stonework and allowed rain 
and frost to enter. Repairs must also 
be made in the tower and roof of the 
Cathedral. 





At the seventh annual festival of the 
‘‘Wriends of Brecon Cathedral,’’ the 
Bishop of Swansea and Brecon an- 
nounced that a muniment room over 
the porch was being provided through 
the generosity of an anonymous donor 
and the 1934 grant of the ‘‘ Friends.”’ 

i * 


A new constitution was passed at 
the annual meeting of the ‘‘ Friends 
of Worcester Cathedral’’ last summer, 
enabling the members to help, not only 
with the Cathedral fabric, but also 
with its surroundings, furniture and 
fittings, the musical services, and up- 
keep of the Cathedral Library. Funds 
were voted toward the repair of the 
western pinnacles and for repairing 
manuscripts in the Library. 

': & 

When the summer festival of South- 
wark King’s Messengers was held in 
Southwark Cathedral, banner bearers 
filled the Transepts and the Nave was 
thronged with boys and girls from 
many parishes with their priests and 
teachers. The Bishop of Zululand, 
the Right Reverend Charles Arthur 
William Auglen, M.A., was the preach- 
er. Approximately 2,000 children made 
up the congregation. 

+ a 

An anonymous donor has offered to 

build a Pro-Cathedral for the Diocese 


Dear Editor: 


lecture on Washington Cathedral. 


National Cathedral. 


the privilege of using them. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Harry W. T. PALLeETT. 
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Thank you for sending me so promptly the slides for the illustrated 
Members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
who saw them were delighted. I was happy that they could appreciate the 
beauty of the Cathedral, even though miles from it. But I am also sure 
that they gained from the pictures a true realization of the meaning of the 


I am returning the slides by express today. Accept my gratitude for 
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of Athabasea and to furnish it, with 
the exception of the organ, which will 
be given by the Diocese and its friends 
in Canada, as a memorial to Bishop 


Bompas. 
* * 


A Diocesan Choral Festival was held 
at Wells Cathedral in June, when 
more than thirty choirs took part. The 
Dean of the Cathedral was the preacher. 

+ * 

The inauguration of the constitu- 
tion and statutes of the Cathedral 
of All Saints, Derby, and the installa- 
tion of the Canons took place on June 
23rd. With Guildford, this is one of 
the newest Cathedral enterprises in 
the Chureh of England. 

* + 

The number of pilgrims and wor- 
shipers who entered Washington Cathe- 
dral from April, 1924, when the vergers 
began to make an actual day-by-day 
count at the several entrances, until 
September 29, 1936—the twenty-ninth 
anniversary of the laying of the Foun- 
dation Stone—was 2,952,766. 

* * 

Under the caption, ‘‘ Rising Spires,’’ 
an account of the approaching annual 
North American Conference on Church 
Architecture and Allied Arts, to be 
held in the Synod House adjoining the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 


HO I EF LF nee 


WHO WILL BE THE NEXT TO USE THEM? 
The Rectory, Delafield, Wisconsin, 


Sept. 3, 1936. 
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New York City, was published in The 
Literary Digest. After presenting in- 
formation furnished from the editorial 
office of THE CATHEDRAL AGE on sig- 
nificant Cathedral building and repair 
projects in all parts of the world, the 
author concludes as follows: 

‘“‘“After a 1929 high mark of 
$250,000,000 worth of new structures, 
echureh building in the United States 
slipped to a staggering average low of 
$12,000,000 in depression years, perked 
up in 1936, which is expected to be a 
$40,000,000 year for the Protestant 
churehes alone. Roman Catholies will 
add another $10,000,000. 

‘“‘Presently, there 
churches in the 
$4,000,000,000. 

**Next week, North America’s church 
builders and architects will hear fur- 
ther of the definite movement toward 
new Cathedral construction in both the 
Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholie faiths. 

‘*For smaller churches they’ll learn 
that practically all of the Protestant 


210,000 
worth 


are 
country, 


denominations favor installation of the 
so-called churehly or Episcopal type of 
chancel (front section) in place of 
former pulpit platforms. This mainly 
due to the rapidly increasing ranks of 
paid choir directors. 

‘*This tendency is in line with the 
general trend away from chureh plain- 
ness and ugliness and unplanned wor- 
ship services noticeable everywhere. 
Chief effect of it is the heavy demand 
for the use of more carved wood, color: 
ful fabrics, chiseled stonework, altars 
with fittings, new organs. 

‘*All of which is mighty good news 
for the architects, artists, craftsmen 
and builders of ‘frozen music’.’’ * * * 

* + 

The cover page of the first issue of 
These Times is a photographie interpre- 
tation of the spirit and ideals of this 
news magazine sponsored by the 
American Christian Foundation in 
Washington. The editors interpret the 
cover as follows: 

‘‘The National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington forms the basic picture to repre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 
noe we ee CT aT 


REAL ESTATE 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 


forever 


In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 
by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral Foun- 
dation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint Alban, 
Washington, D. C. 
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sent the religious and spiritual life of 
the Americans who founded the United 
States Government. Resting upon this 
background or foundation is the Na- 
tional Capitol.’’ 

The Bishop of Washington is listed 
among the original subscribers. 

+ + 

Members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, varying in ages from eighty- 
three to the century mark, were special 
guests of Washington Cathedral at a 
patriotic service held on Sunday after- 
noon, September 20th, in honor of their 
seventieth encampment. Among those 
who took part in the service, which was 
broadeast to thousands of listeners over 
the networks of the National Broadeast- 
ing Company and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, were Commander-in- 
Chief Oley Nelson, of Slater, Iowa; 
Chaplain-in-Chief J. King Gibson, of 
Dayton, Ohio; and Junior Vice Com- 
mander-in-Chief Overton H. Mennet. 
The address was delivered by Bishop 
Freeman. 

Inclement weather caused the serv- 
ice to be held in the Great Choir of 
the Cathedral instead of on the lawn 
around the Peace Cross. 

* + 

During her summer holiday in North 
Carolina, one of the ladies in the corps 
of volunteer Pilgrim Aides enrolled 
eight new members of the National 
Cathedral Association and sold twenty- 
five copies of the Washington Cathedral 
Guide Book. 

a a 

The tower on the massive Cathedral 
which the Chureh of England is build- 
ing on St. James’ Mount in Liverpool 
reached the level of 188 feet or about 
three-fifths of its ultimate height this 
last summer, according to the Quar- 
terly Bulletin of the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral Committee. This portion of the 
fabric is being erected by Lord Vestey 
and his brother in memory of their 
parents. 

The amount still required on June 
Ist to complete the present £350,000 
building fund was £62,733. 

‘“‘In view of complaints which were 
received at the time of King George’s 


funeral regarding the inadequacy of 
the present accommodations at the Ca- 
thedral,’’ says the Bulletin, ‘‘a letter 
was sent to the press explaining that 
though the completion of the new see- 
tion would bring relief, it was neces- 
sary to look ahead to the construction 
of the Nave, if the building were to be 
made really adequate to the demands 
made upon it. It was explained, how- 
ever, that no plans for the Nave would 
even be contemplated until the £70,000 
then required for the present section 
had been raised.’’ 

The normal seating in Liverpool Ca- 
thedral today offers accommodations 
for 780 people; when the new section 
is opened this number will be increased 
to 2,500; and when both the new see- 
tion and the Nave are open, congrega- 
tions of 3,500 will be welcomed. 

Since the organization known as 
‘“Cathedral Builders’? was organized 
at mage gs — resembling in many 
ways the National Cathedral Associa- 
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FOREN ELE ELIE ORE ETE 


| Be Herb- Minded | 
| This Christmas | 


Select your gifts from more than 
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Tennis Court at St. Albans School 
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@ 
Local Sales and Erecting Service 


BERRALL-JASPER CO. 


615 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone NAtional 7678 


tion as the family of annual subserib- 
ers towards the maintenance needs of 
Washington Cathedral—total econtribu- 
tions amounting to £24,000 have been 
turned over to the Liverpool Com- 
mittee. 
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Mrs. Jessie Fant Evans, of Wash- 
ington, recently contributed an inter- 
esting article entitled, ‘‘Installations 
at Cathedral Give D. C. Rare Oppor- 
tunities,’’ and published in The Wash- 
ington Star. She gathered her infor- 
mation while being conducted through 
the Great Choir by one of the Pilgrim 
Aides. Writing of this group of vol- 
unteer workers, Mrs. Evans says: 
‘“‘Every week day their services are 
available without cost to visitors in or- 
der that they may become more fully 
acquainted with the spiritual and re- 
ligious significance of what is being 
fashioned here in our midst for the 
glory of God and the fulfillment of 
Christ’s mission.’’ 


The Child’s Health Today 
is the 
NATION’S HEALTH TOMORROW 


| The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
| Associations of the United States 


Among the group who have made 
pilgrimages to Washington Cathedral 
in recent years and placed offerings for 
stones in the fabric are the Frederick 
Art Club of Frederick, Maryland; 
Neighborhood Improvement Club of 
Govans, Maryland; the Art Apprecia- 
tion Class of Shepherd College in West 
Virginia; the 4-H Club of America; 
Society of Sponsors of the United 
States Navy; Associated Country 
Women of the World; Supplee Wills 
Jones Milk Company of Philadelphia 
(employes made three pilgrimages 
early in the summer) ; and delegations 
from the following High Schools: 
Upper Darby, Bradford and Philadel- 
phia in Pennsylvania; Dexter and 
Royal Oak in Michigan; Seaford, Del- 
aware; Hinsdale, Illinois; Rockville, 
Connecticut; Egg Harbor, New Jer- 
sey; Malvern, Ohio; and the West Di- 
vision High School in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most 


of that time. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Secured on residences and in- | 
come-producing properties in the 
District of Columbia and adjacent 

Maryland suburbs. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
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The Reverend Albert H. Lucas, D.C.L. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the Mere 
dith Howland Pyne Memorial Cloister below the buttresses of the Sanctuary 
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